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Spiritualized Men Needed 


HERE ARE GOOD REASONS for saying 

the laymen are the hope of the church. We mean 
our own laymen in particular; and we wish we might 
more assuredly mean the laymen of the other denom- 
inations. It is our studied opinion that the Lay- 
men’s League of the Unitarian Church is the best 
spiritual organization of men in this country. They 
have gone into the business of religion with a wealth 
of money, intelligence, and devotion that surpasses, 
we think, the efforts in any other communion. We 
may be unduly enthusiastic, we intend to be cour- 
teous; we wish, also, to arouse our churchly friends 
and neighbors to the need of spiritualized men for 
the keeping of this world. The church is too much a 
feminine organization. In numbers and influence 
it has yet to become virile and masterful. The 
gentle virtues are indispensable and beautiful; the 
call is also for hardier stuff, so that such a task as 
finding a way of governing this wide world where 
the strong will help the weak among the nations 
will be accomplished. 

As one moves among meetings of scholars and 
men of affairs, it is distinctly plain that what we 
need in addition to the practical business of making 
plans and carrying them out is that higher wisdom 
born of a lively conscience and a noble spirit. Col- 
leges, they tell us, do not give spiritual wisdom. 
That is not conceived to be their function. Yet 
power in knowledge comes only when religion runs 
through it to the heart. The whole world needs men 
who believe in religion. They who try to act without 
it seem fatuous and futile. Our Unitarian men 
understand this; and it may be, as we have believed 
since the League was formed, they are demonstrating 
to the denominations and to the country that the 
infusion of religious manhood into the stream of 
spiritual life is the very thing which will hasten the 
commonwealth of nations, the parliament of the 
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world, the brotherhood of man. They are making 
the church what it ought to be. As this word goes — 
forth, the second annual convention of the League 
is assembling in New London, Conn. We observe 
with gratification that not speeches but round-table 
discussions on live religious subjects are the chief 
order of the program. 


Ruling the World 


ASHIONS CHANGE. It is true of conversa- 
tion as it is of raiment. In many parts of this 
country it has been the popular notion that all one 
had to say to bring a feeling of concord into one’s 
bosom and a blessed assurance that all’s well with 
the world was that Great Britain and the United 
States must stand together; if we would but stand 
together we could rule the world! ‘That conceit has 
come out of American mouths much more fluently 
than it has been spoken by our English friends. 
They are the coolest and longest-headed people on 
this planet. They do not generalize carelessly. 
They know we are their closest of kin, perhaps in 
blood, and surely in the slow and hazardous business 
of improving government in the world. They under- 
stand us better (and some of us understand them 
better) than anybody else does. The reason is per- 
fectly plain. It is also important. 

Great Britain, by her creation of a representative 
system, now spread over five continents, laid the 
necessary stepping-stone upon which we trod to that 
higher level in administration of the people’s wel- 
fare in our federal system. But for the British 
achievement our next step in the evolution of popu- 
lar government would have been impossible. That 
is simple history, indisputable fact. But what we 
two nations may agree upon as a fact is not exactly 
the same thing as a successful persuasion of some 
fifty other nations that we have all the secrets of 
commonweal, and that they will please follow us. 

The enlightened British citizen knows this is 
absurd better than we do, because he is a citizen 
of the world. He has to be. His relatives, busi- 
ness, politics, missionaries, are in every quarter of 
the globe. His newspapers contain more news from 
abroad than from home. But we Americans know 
almost nothing of the world. In contented isola- 
tion we have few superiors among the peoples. That 
is why we.can calmly leave out of account the fact 
that every other nation smiles at this childish talk 
about our superior powers. We so-called Anglo- 
Saxons—most inaccurate of words—are learning 
through such admirable scholars and men of uni- 
versal affairs as those who directed the Institute of 
Politics in Williamstown, that no two nations, no 
ten, twenty nations, but only all the nations as one, 
are going to rule the world! 

The world itself bas taken the decisive stand on 
this matter. Every great power recognizes every 
small power. Every small power speaks plainly 
and without fear to its larger neighbor. In par- 
ticular, the problem which confronts us—and it 
is a spiritual as well as a political problem—is the 
theatre of the Pacific. There is the proving ground 
of civilization. The islands therein as well as the 
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-minds a responsive hope. 


ceit about our greatness is. 
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immense domains of Asia with their teeming mil- 
lions of human beings have until now been regarded 
as backward or worse, and we whites have been 
their exploiters and masters. The change comes. 
Dawn is in the East. The rising tide of color is 
nothing other than a waking from ages of slumber. 


These peoples have heard a voice which says some- 


thing that finds even in their slow and untutored 
What is it? They are 
beginning to learn that no nation is wise or good or 
great enough to take the destiny of any people into 
its keeping against the wishes of the people them- 
selves. For a season the Philippines may be the 
charge of this country, and India the special con- 
cern of Great Britain, but neither of these powers 
does its duty and neither enjoys the approbation 
of the growing intelligence and conscience of the 
world unless it makes the growth of freedom, the 
exercise of responsibility, and the promotion of 
unity the three primary objects of its benevolent 
enterprise. 

The most favored of nations must learn quickly 
that they are here not to rule, control, and discipline. 
Those words are out of fashion as much as our con- 
We have better words 
for making peace, law, and progress. The nations 
are here to respect, to understand, and to co- 
operate with those millions of human kin who seek 
chiefly to come into their own and the common wel- 
fare. If we will not help them to their destiny, 
they will indeed become a rising tide of color, a men- 
ace to the world which, with their numbers, at least, 
they can overrun. This is final truth: human nature 
is one, under the skin of brown man or white; living 
East or West, human nature is one. There is no 
superior or inferior in the essential stuff that makes 
us all. That idea is impregnating governments 
and politicians. Religion and politics are growing 
together. We no longer say, as Saint Paul very 
truly said for his day, that wisdom is ‘‘‘not of this 
world, nor of the rulers of this world.”” We doubt 
if there is to-day a statesman or a king whose opinion 
is at variance with the wisdom of the gospel. 
Philip Kerr, Lloyd George’s former secretary, said 
recently that the advance in government to a repre- 
sentative system which recognized brotherhood and 
mutual loyalty was made possible only by Chris- 
tianity. 


Morals in Economics 


E HAVE FOUND REASON more than once 
to disagree with Mr. Ralph M. Easley of the 
National Civic Federation for his industrial one- 
sidedness, and that is why we are the more ready 
and pleased to acknowledge his fairness in the ques- 
tion of the hour. He says in the Boston Herald 
that what has been wrong in the labor disputes up 
to this time is that each side has been trying to get 
the better of the other. 


It may not be out of place here to say to those who lay such 
great emphasis on settling all these questions “with justice and 
equity to all concerned,” that it has not yet been shown that 
cither the employees or the employers want a thing ‘‘equitably”’ 
settled when they have the whip hand; they wani a little more 
than justice, just for good measure. An employer once re- 
marked: ‘“Che trouble with these labor people is that they are 
just like the rest of us; they always want the best of it.” 
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Such candor is informing, though it does not 
settle anything. Mr. Easley himself has little trust 
in arbitration, and his reasons are worth reading. 

Generally speaking, there is a humanly selfish characteristic 
which governs practically all propositions for arbitration, It 
may not sound very altruistic, but it is brutally true that 
the side which thinks it is beaten insists on arbitration and the 
only time both sides want it is when they are both in doubt as 
to the outcome and would rather “take a gamble” on arbitra- 
tion than risk defeat in an open struggle. There is no pretence 
at consistency on either side in this matter. I make this asser- 


tion after twenty years’ experience in dealing with industrial 
questions. 


It is not plain to him, with long and intimate 
experience, what is going to happen; though on two 
points he is certain. ‘The American people,’’ he says, 
“will never permit the public, in its wrath, to destroy 
the trade union movement and it will not permit the 
trade union movement so to dominate the industrial 
life of the nation as to imperil our national welfare.” 
Of two things we, also, are certain,—first, that at 
bottom every economic question is a moral question; 
and second, some day, if this goes on, we are going 
to take over those utilities which immoral workers 
and proprietors manipulate against us. 


Notes 


A traveler who has returned from a far journey 
informs us that he does not believe anything he 
reads about Russia, because nobody knows, or, if 
he does know, he is a propagandist. This illustrates 
the problem of editors, who are editors because they 
want facts and fair deductions from facts. We print 
an article on Russia in this number, as we have also 
printed articles on India. We are hardly able to 
say that we do more than grope hopefully for what 
is true! Sometimes we almost think we arrive, but 
we are never sure of it. 


The summer is ended, and our people go back to 
the churches with a refreshment that will last, we 
trust, throughout the year’s work. We have had 
many meetings in vacation-time for increasing our 
vitality and efficiency. We wish every parish had a 
program that it would carry through for the spiritual 
welfare of the community which it is spending much 
money and effort to serve. The article by Mr. 
Melcher in this week’s issue describes. as fine an 
example of a useful church as one may find in this 
country. 


Few people, they say, have enough power of 
thought to go through a whole sentence and get its 
meaning. The majority can take in one word. That 
is about all. And usually they get that wrong. They 
were probably in the mind of Prof. John A. Ryan, 
who says in his book “Social Reconstruction” : 
“Radicalism and conservatism are mere catchwords. 
Personally, I don’t want to be called either a radi- 
cal or a conservative, because I find most people 
who boast of their conservatism are simply reac- 
tionaries, and most people who pride themselves 
on their radicalism are extremists. It is not neces- 
sary to be tagged with either designation. The 
important thing is to know all the facts that are 
available, to acquire a good knowledge of the prin- 
ciples, and then to advocate remedies or reforms 
in the light of these facts and principles.” 
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The Event of the Week 


Greetings Across an Unguarded Frontier 
A REMARKABLE—and in some respects symbolic— 


ceremony took place on the border between Canada 

and the United States last Monday. Two com- 
munities, Madawaska, in Maine, and Edmundston, on 
the Canadian side, united in the observance of an achieve- 
ment common to the States and the Dominion, the open- 
ing of an international bridge over the St. John River. 
The two small communities on either side of the river 
were crowded with visitors from various parts of America, 
on either side of the imaginary line that divides—and 
unites—a people of identical speech, identical interests, 
and to some extent identical traditions. The accomplish- 
ment of a common effort to advance a common interest 
was, in an eminent sense, an international celebration. 
It emphasized one of the bright pages of the dismal narra- 
tive of international relations. Canada and America 
shook hands, and they shook hands across a frontier that 
has been for more than a century unguarded. The Cana- 
dian-American civic observance, and all that it connotes 
of aims, purposes, and methods in the relation between 
two neighbor-nations, is worth dwelling upon at a moment 
in the world’s history when millions of men and women 
who had fervently hoped and firmly believed that the 
Great War had ushered in a new era in the lives of nations 
are beginning to scan the horizon just ahead with doubts, 
misgivings, and even clear-cut fears as to whether mankind 
has not made its great sacrifice in vain. 

In the relations between the United States and Canada 
there have cropped up from time to time all the disagree- 
ments, territorial and economic, that have brought other 
nations to the verge of war, and forced them over that 
fateful verge. It was a state of mind and heart that 
enabled the neighbors to avoid resort to force in the various 
divergences of opinion, of interest, and of feeling that 
have arisen between them. To an observer unfamiliar 
with the spiritual values that underlie the lives of the two 
peoples, it would be easy to summarize the possibilities 
of aggression on either side in the words of the old doggerel: 


We don’t want to fight, but by jingo if we do, 
We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got the money, too. 


Destructive wars have arisen between nations or groups 
of nations out of causes no more irritating, no more com- 
pelling than those that have arisen on the long imaginary 
line that runs between the two countries from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic. There have been few times in the course 
of the past hundred years when Great Britain, as the 
parent and sponsor of Canada, could not have picked a 
casus belli which would have brought her vast resources 
of men, ships, and money into action to achieve an award 
by the sword instead of by arbitrators. With equal ease 
could the United States have proceeded, during that 
period, to enforce what it regarded as its right by mar- 
shaling armies in the field and maneuvering navies over 
the Seven Seas. The avoidance of such a calamity is 
worth recalling and evaluating as a striking factor in 
civilization in the present disturbed state of Europe. 

The difference between the Anglo-Saxon way of thinking 
—a way of thinking lamentably limited to America—and 
the European way of envisaging great political facts was 
strikingly indicated by a European diplomat in Washing- 
ton the other day. In describing the scope and purposes 
of a forthcoming conference among four nations of South- 
ern and Eastern Europe, this diplomat said to a reporter: 
“What will be attempted at the conference at Marienbad 
will be the alteration of the balance of power in Europe. 
That balance is lost. It must be restored.” No utterance 
by an authorized person has more clearly, and more 
menacingly, indicated the failure of the European mind 
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to grasp the vast changes in purpose and direction of effort 
that many millions of men on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and projecting even beyond the Pacific, in a noble nucleus, 
has hoped to see achieved by the high sacrifice of the Great 
War. This diplomat’s speech and his state of mind were 
of the eighteenth century. Thus the “Grand Monarque” 
might have spoken—thus Frederick, miscalled ‘‘the Great” ; 
thus Napoleon, correctly characterized as the “Little 
Corporal”: ‘The balance of power in Europe must be 
restored!” 

It was the balance of power that caused the last catas- 
trophe in the annals of the race. It was the balance of 
power—or rather two balances of power glaring at each 
other across a frontier bristling with fortifications—that 
turned Europe into an armorer’s shop for two or three 
generations. It was the rivalry between two balances 
of power that piled up the budgets of all the great nations 
—and in the wake of each big grouping the budgets of all 
the small nations—to a towering height and a crushing 
weight. Finally, it was the effort of one “balance of 
power” to obtain a decisive advantage over another 
“balance of power’’ that let loose the Flood in the history- 
making summer of 1914. Yet at the moment when the 
world is groaning with the anguish of its efforts to re- 
construct itself after the catastrophe having its incep- 
tion and attaining its fruition in “balances of power” a 
diplomat unquestionably representing the spirit of official - 
Kurope—as distinct from the Europe that labors’ and 
pays the clamoring piper—speaks of strivings to create 
new “balances of power’’! : 

One of the reasons—and perhaps the chief reason— 
why the far-flung border between the Republic and the 
Dominion is unguarded by a single man or a single ship, 
is that the monstrous operations of “balances of power”’ 
have never been transplanted to American soil. Canada 
and the United States have emphasized the com- 
munity of their interests rather than the divergences of 
those interests. They have reduced to their proper 
perspective the clouds, no bigger than a man’s hand, that 
have arisen from time to time on their mutual horizon. 
They have suffered no politician, no statesman, no 
ambitious leader or plotting sovereign to so manipulate 
those recurrent little clouds as to spread them all over 
the mutual sky. 

The observance at Madawaska, Me., and Edmunds- 
ton, N.B., is typical of what the two neighboring nations 
are trying to do. -Both nations are trying to make 
America a better place to live in: to increase the produc- 
tiveness of its soil, to enhance its spiritual values, to aug- 
ment the capacity of America to perform the tasks im- 


posed upon it by its vast resources and its new concep- 


tions of the value and destiny of man. Community of 
effort rather than divergence of interest is the key-note 
of Canadian-American state policy. If Europe could ap- 
proach the Canadian-American principle in its efforts to 
restore its life, the task would be brought vastly nearer 
to accomplishment. So 


Preferences 


[From the Watchman-Lraminer] 


The Christian Work, a rationalistic non-denomina- 
tional paper seeking a Baptist circulation, carried in 
its issue of July 1 a curious misinterpretation of the 
Indianapolis Convention. It was headed “Editorial 
Correspondence,” but the correspondent failed to sign 
his name. But Baptists are queer folks—some like to 
get their interpretation of Baptist affairs from the 
Christian Work, others prefer the Christian Century, 
while still others prefer Taz CuristrAN Rucistmr. We 
have no Baptist paper which can interpret Baptist 
affairs to the satisfaction of many of our “advanced” 
Baptists. Just why they cannot be satisfied with the 
Watchman-Examiner is more than we can understand. 
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- Has the Russian Revolution Been Destructive? 


An Interpretation and a Promise of To-morrow 


EMANUEL ARONSBERG 


The author is a native of Russia. He was studying in 
the United States when the World War broke, and returned 
to join his country’s forces. After this service, in which 
he was seriously wounded, he returned to this country 
for further study. He was an attaché of the embassy of 
the Provisional Russian Government in Washington at the 
time it was closed, in June. By appointment of the Insti- 
tute of Politics in Williamstown, Mass., he served during 
the month of August as secretary of the round table con- 
ducted by Prof. A. L. P. Dennis, on the foreign relations 
of Soviet Russia. Mr. Aronsberg, in his official capacity 
of translator, has had exceptional opportunities of learn- 
ing the moving story of his country and its people in these 
confusing and uncertain times. Because he is recognized 
for his knowledge and his sanity, Tue Reeister is pleased 
to offer his observations in a time when we are constantly 
being asked, What is the truth about Russia? As some 
one has said, our business is “to tell people not what to 
think but what to think about.’ Speaking for ourselves, 
this view of Russia is clarifying and stimulating. It 
sounds. plausible and real. Difference of opinion is sin- 
cerely encouraged. What do our readers say? 


R. RAYMOND RECOULY, foreign editor of 
M the Paris Temps, speaking before the recent In- 

stitute of Politics at Williamstown, contrasted 
the apparently destructive tendency of the Russian 
Revolution with the constructive tendency of the 
French Revolution. “The Russian Revolution,” said 
Mr. Recouly, “has produced nothing; it has destroyed 
everything.” 

This sweeping negation of any constructive quality 
in the great drama known as the Russian Revolution 
merits closer scrutiny. It is difficult to rest content 
with the idea that such an immense upheaval should 
have nothing constructive for its object, whatever may 
be its immediate result. As a general rule it may be 
assumed that revolutions are intended to rectify some 
wrongs and shortcomings of life. And to that extent 
all revolutions may be considered as having funda- 
mentally a constructive tendency rather than the op- 
posite. To attempt to show that the Russian Revolu- 
tion is no exception to this general rule, and that it 
ought not to be contrasted with the constructiveness 
of the French Revolution, is the object of this article 
which I am writing at the invitation of the Editor of 
Tun REGISTER. 

In order to answer the question whether the Rus- 


_ sian Revolution has been merely destructive, it appears 


to be necessary at the very outset to come to a clear 
conception as to the definite things which have suffered 
destruction. We must ask precisely what has been de- 
stroyed by this Revolution? . 

Answering this question as a participant and an 
eye-witness of the Russian drama, I should say that 
the thing that has been ruined by the Revolution is 
urban but not rural Russia. The cities, as the seats 
of the intelligentsia, trade, industry, commerce, arts, 
sciences, officialdom, and aristocracy, have undoubt- 
edly suffered great destruction. The loss seems 1rre- 


trievable, as far as the present generation is concerned, ; 


and as a product of urban culture, Mr. Recouly, like 
many of us, is prone to regard this ruin as nothing 


short of the downfall and utter collapse of all civiliza- 
The snug and comfortable nests in. 


which we were born and raised, in which we worked 


tion in Russia. 


and played, have been swept away in the revolutionary 
hurricane, and our little world, the only one that 
seemed worth while to us, has come to an end! 

But the overwhelming mass of the Russian people 
have not been city dwellers at all. It would therefore 
seem more proper and just to judge the effects of the 
Russian Revolution from the viewpoint of the major- 
ity, 2.¢., the peasantry, constituting about 90 per cent. 
of the population. What do the peasants think of it? 

I feel not the slightest hesitancy in asserting, with 
as full a knowledge of the attitude of the peasantry 
as any Russian of average intelligence and intimate 
contact with this class of people may be expected to 
possess, that the peasantry sheds no tears over the 
collapse of urban civilization in Russia. The peasant 
feels that he has never received a fair share of the 
blessings of civilization which he had a perfect right 
to expect the city to contribute to the country. He 
remembers the city as the playground of what to his 
untutored mind appeared to be an exclusively para- 
sitic class of the population. To him, the city has 
always loomed large as the nearest garrison from 
which punitive expeditions could and would be sent 
to his native village whenever his land hunger took 
the form of a riot against the local landlord and local 
authorities protecting the latter. His general senti- 
ment toward the city was one of hatred mingled with 
fear, suspicion, and contempt,—the contempt of horny 
hands for soft ones, and if anything, he was rather 
glad to. watch those “seats of iniquity” go up in the 
smoke of the Revolution. 

Weak not only in point of numerical strength, but 
also in the feebleness of the roots they had succeeded 
in striking among the peasantry, the urban popula- 
tions of Russia were doomed to be engulfed at the 
very first stir of that overwhelming rural ocean in| 
which they formed tiny exotic islands of a finer but 
frailer culture, and to the primitive mind of the peas- 
ant, this has been a blessing rather than a calamity: 
he believes that the poorer and smaller the towns, 
the stronger and greater his own influence in the life 
of the nation, to-morrow, if not to-day. 

To the best of my knowledge, and to the best of my 
ability to describe it, this appears to be the general 
attitude of the Russian peasantry. Next, I must at- 
tempt to show that the Russian Revolution, although 
quite destructive to the cities, has not had such an 
effect on the rural, that is to say, the most important 
aspect of Russian life. 

To begin with, peasant agriculture in Russia, on 
the whole, has always been on such a low level that 
we may safely assert that it could not have much to 
lose under any circumstances. The only oases in the 
drab and dreary desert of poverty-stricken, hopeless, 
and helpless peasant farms were the large estates of 
the landlords, many of them being models of up-to-date 
farming methods. But their very prosperity and effi- 
ciency was a constant thorn in the flesh of the poor 
peasants, demonstrating to them what might be accom- 
plished, with sufficient land. This has been one of the 
chief reasons why the Russian peasantry had so long 
been a seething volcano, erupting from time to time, 
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and making the social foundation of Russia prior to 
the Revolution the most unstable in the world. © 

The Russian Revolution ought to be regarded pri- 
marily as an agrarian revolution. No sooner had the 
news of the overthrow of Czarism reached the villages 
than the process of the agrarian revolution set in. 
The attack on the large estates by the peasantry was 
at its height by the time the Bolsheviki established the 
Soviet Government, and the arbitrary parceling out 
of the land had already begun. The land decree passed 
by the Soviet Government merely gave legal sanction 
to an established fact. 

As to the way in which the land distribution was 
accomplished, it seems to have been more or less satis- 
factory, if we may judge by the fact that no serious 
conflicts over this question have been recorded in the 
hundreds of thousands of Russian villages. Krom time 
immemorial local affairs in the Russian village have 
been settled by the skhodka, 1.e., the village meeting ; 
and the fear often expressed in the Russian cities in 
those days that the peasants would settle the land 
distribution by might rather than right has not been 
justified by the facts. This may perhaps serve as proof 
that the Russian peasantry, although seemingly not 


yet prepared to govern the country, is.capable of man- - 


aging local affairs without much trouble-—a most en- 
couraging omen for the future of Russia, when the 
political horizon of the peasantry will have grown be- 
yond the narrow limits of the village and become na- 
tional in scope. 

The immediate result of the Revolution has been 
that it has more or less appeased the land hunger of 
the peasantry. They now realize that there is no more 
land to be had,—no more landlord’s estates, no more 
church lands, at least not in European Russia, and 
that they will have to make the best of what has come 
into their possession. This imparts a new, hitherto 
unknown stability to the mentality of the peasantry. 
Hereafter it must be intensive rather than extensive 
agriculture, to make every inch of ground, every blade 
of grass count. The former landless or land-poor vil- 
lage proletarian is able at last to become a substantial, 
more or less satisfied farmer. A powerful sense of 
private ownership can now begin to grow. No longer 
will the siren song of the revolutionary agitator en- 
chant the Russian village, and -political slogans, un- 
less they are based upon the actual material wants of 
the peasantry, will fall upon deaf ears hereafter. The 
seething volcano of discontent is on the way to ex- 
tinction, the stream of molten lava flowing more and 
more slowly, and vegetation can at last strike firm 
and deep root where there was once nothing but bar- 


renness. 
DX) 


The immediate and most significant result of this 
agrarian revolution, then, has been that the social 
foundation of new Russia has become perhaps the most 
secure and stable in all the world. And stability is 
a sine qua non of any kind of normal development. 

Communism (i.¢c., Bolshevism) impedes and retards, 
to be sure, for the time being the normal progress of 
Russia’s new peasantry. Its sword of Damocles, 
threatening confiscations and requisitions, purchasing 
for worthless paper currency, threatening the peasant 
with dispossession at the pleasure of the state and the 
communal system of land ownership instead of the 
private property right which the peasant has set his 
heart on,—all this tends to discourage any real enter- 
prise. We find the Russian peasantry, in consequence, 
in a state of complete stagnation, and even relapsing, 
in many instances, into a condition actually worse 
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than at any time before the Revolution. This is due, 
however, as I said, to the blighting effect of Bolshe- 
vism. The Russian Revolution, on the whole, cannot be 
blamed for it. Bolshevism is merely a passing phase ~ 
of this revolution. Because Bolshevism stands in the 
way of a full realization of the advantages the peas- 
antry ought to derive from the Revolution, I feel con- 
fident that the Communist dictatorship will not be. 
tolerated by the peasantry for any great length: of 
time. Slowly, painfully the consciousness dawns upon 
the peasantry that their purely individualistic aspira- 
tions cannot under any circumstances be reconciled 
with the Communist system the Bolsheviki are trying 
to impose on them. The soul of the individual seeking 
freedom from the herd limitations, such is the still un- 
conscious but obvious striving of the Russian peasant 
anxious to establish himself on his own piece of ground. 
Communism is absolutely incompatible with that, and 
as a scab covering a sore is cast off after the healing 
process has been completed, just so will Communist 
dictatorship be cast aside when the time is ripe. 
% 

This leads to the question, How is the peasantry 
going to rid itself of the Communist yoke? Those of 
us who are inclined to regard the collapse of urban 
civilization in Russia as the collapse of the whole civi- 
lization of that country claim that the peasantry will 
hardly be able to find the leadership for such an at- 
tempt in their own ranks. This, however, is merely 
an example of that fallacious reasoning which has 
characterized our self-important city dwellers so long 
and has been disproved by the fact that the peasants 
have not followed the leadership of the intelligentsia. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating, at least in 
this particular instance. Let us be more modest. The 
credit of the soft-handed gentry of the city stands far 
too low with the Russian peasant just now to inspire 
him with confidence. Leadership can and will come 
from among the ranks of the peasantry itself. The 
form which the revolt against Bolshevism will assume 
may be either a violent revolutionary attack or a grad- 
ual displacement of the Communists by increasing 
numbers of peasant representatives in the existing So- 
viet institutions and organizations. The latter form is 
to be preferred, of course, for it will spare us further 
bloodshed and suffering of civil war; but the possi- 
bility of a violent attack on Bolshevism is not ex- 
cluded. This, however, will probably be a short and 
certainly a decisive and final combat. The odds will 
be overwhelmingly against Bolshevism. The mass of 
the nation arrayed against an infinitesimal little 
group cannot leave any doubt as to the issue of the 
struggle. To-morrow belongs to the peasantry. 

It may be asked, How about the destructive effect 
of the Revolution on the livestock, the cattle? How 
is the peasant going to get along without them? The 
answer is, in the first place, that it takes only three, 
four years to raise work-animals and cattle, and in 
the second place, the scarcity of work-animals will 
compel the peasant to resort to tractors and other 
modern agricultural implements, so that this scarcity 
may turn out to be a blessing in disguise leading to bet- 
ter systems of farming. But how, it may be asked, is the 
peasant to obtain these implements if he is not now 
able to pay? Of course, on credit only. Yes, it will 
be said, but who will give credit to the peasantry as 
long as the Soviet Government, with its confiscatory 
policies, makes the risk of credits so great? What if 
the Soviet Government refuses to pay, or ruins the 
peasant and makes it impossible for him to pay? Well, 
this is the very question which the peasantry of Russia 
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will sooner or later have to ask itself if it wants to 
live and work. As soon as it will have asked this very 
important question, the doom of the Communist dic- 
tatorship will have been sealed. On that day the peas- 
antry will have to make up its mind about establishing 
a government that will know how to obtain tractors 
and machinery on credit. Such a government must 
be one that will inspire the world with confidence 
in its intentions to pay debts, something the Bolshe- 
viki can néver hope to do after their repeated declara- 
tions that they are not going to take seriously such 
“bourgeois prejudices” as the sanctity of contract and 
the like. The future government of Russia must there- 
fore be, and surely will be, a farmer government, pre- 
eminently; in other words, it will be a government 
deriving its powers from the vast mass of the nation, 
and not, as in the case of the Czars and the Bolsheviki, 
from their own sweet will. It will be as stable a 
government as no other country has ever seen. Its 
roots will go down literally and figuratively into the 
soil of Russia, and no storm will again be able to 
play with it. c 

This stability seems to me the greatest constructive 
achievement of the “Great Russian Peasant Revolu- 
tion,” as I should like it to be known.. If we could 
only rise above the temporary wreckage of the Russian 
cities which we have been accustomed to regard as the 
beginning and the end of the world, and if we could 
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east our eye across that vast Russian land, and listen | 


attentively and closely to the still small voice of the 
new peasantry that has emerged from. the smoke and 
fire of the Revolution, we should perhaps learn to re- 
sign ourselves to the inevitable, try to turn our back 
on the graves and smoking ruins which have swallowed 
up so much that was dear and sacred to us, and realize 
that these peasants, uncouth and untutored though 
they be to-day, are the real backbone and hope of 
Russia to-morrow. They are the inexhaustible reser- 
voir of her future intelligentsia, a saner and stronger 
intelligentsia than the one we have buried under the 
ruins of the Revolution. An intelligentsia that will 
know not only how to dream beautiful dreams, but 
also how to make these dreams come true, something 
we have not been strong or wise enough to accomplish. 
Our sins before the millions of our downtrodden 
brothers and sisters who for centuries gave us our 
bread, and to whom we gave only stones in return, 
our crimes of omission as well as commission, have 
been punished, and we must bear our cross in patience 
and resignation. With a tear for what we have lost, 
but with a smile of happiness for what we may con- 
fidently expect of our great, sad, and beautiful mother 
Russia in the days to come, let us try to cast our lot 
with its sturdy peasantry, going hand in hand with 
it toward that bright goal which beckons in the dim 
distance, leading to the stars. 


Henry Ford’s Religious Views 


ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


Cathedral, Detroit, where he attends services 
with his family. His father, William Ford, was 
warden of the Episcopal church at Dearborn, Mich., 


J cathe FORD is now a member of St. Paul’s 


in which Henry was confirmed. .As a boy Mr. Ford 


went to Sunday-school and learned the catechism. As 
a man he is a reader of the Bible. There is a Bible in 
nearly every room in his splendid home at Dearborn, 
and it is noteworthy that they are not covered with 
dust or cobwebs. 

During repeated talks with Mr. Ford on various 
subjects I have had unusual opportunities to ask him 
intimate questions about his religious views and per- 
sonal habits. And he has always replied without the 
least hesitation. 

On one occasion I paved the way for some very per- 
tinent inquiries by saying: 

“Mr. Ford, some of my friends have been asking 
questions about you that I am unable to answer. I 
hope you will not take offense if I pass them on to you.” 

“Go ahead,” he responded, with a genial flash of his 
blue eyes. 

“Tn the first place, have you ever used intoxicants ?” 

“Not a drop. I believe in letting the stuff alone.” 

“Did you ever use tobacco?” 

“Yes, I once took a chew about that big,’ he re- 
sponded, indicating the end of his thumb, “and that 
was enough for a lifetime.” 

“In the matter of religion, you know that prayer is 
the acid test,” I continued. “What do you think about 
prayer ?” 

“We all pray in one way or another, but there 
is only one prayer that any man needs to make. 


Obtain an answer to that prayer, and you get every- 
thing.” 

“Yes, and I think I can name the prayer you have in 
mind. You mean Solomon’s prayer for wisdom when 
he became king?” , 

A smile lighted up his face as he nodded in the 
affirmative. “You are right,” he responded. “The prin- 
cipal thing in life is to get understanding.” 

“What about creeds?” 

“All of them are included in the Sermon on the 
Mount.” 

“What is the best way to express religion?” 

“Service,” was the quick reply. “Help to make con- 
ditions better so others may become prosperous and 
happy. It is good religion and good business‘ to put 
service first. After all, what else is there in life worth 
while? There is no real satisfaction in merely piling 
up a lot of money or in gaining honor or power. My 
test of every proposition that is presented to me is— 
‘What good will it do?’ If I can’t see where it will 
benefit somebody, I don’t waste any time on it.” 

This interview took place on the day that Mr. Ford 
had decided to bid $8,000,000 for the Lincoln Motor 
Company. j, 

“There is the Lincoln Motor!” he exclaimed. “I do 
not need that concern, but I am going to buy it to save 
it from being wrecked. That’s an instance of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Muscle Shoals is another one. 
Of course it looks like a business matter and nothing 
more, but I don’t need the Shoals. All I want with that 
undertaking is to show how water-power can be used 
to make the people more prosperous. Electricity gen- | 
erated by water that is now going to waste can be made 
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to revolutionize life on the farm and in the cities. My 
method is to express my religious convictions through 
constructive industries—to create more opportunities 
for profitable employment. Some people do not asso- 
ciate such activities with religion, but to my mind the 
very essence of religion is to create better living con- 
ditions. My reason for advocating currency based on 
property in place of gold is that such currency will 
stimulate industry and promote the prosperity of all 
the people.” 

“What is your idea about giving money for charity ?” 

“My plan is to do away with the need of charity as 
it is commonly understood. For instance, I once came 
across some Indians in Canada who were struggling 
along with poor equipment for their farming activities. 
Their minister asked me for a tractor, and I decided to 
help them. But first I had some of their young men 
come here and learn how to operate a tractor. Then 
I gave them a complete outfit of farming implements. 
That was much better than giving them cash. By fur- 
nishing them with tools I helped them to work out 
their own problems.” 

“What do you think the ministers ought to preach 
in these days?” 

“They should preach from the Sermon on the Mount. 
We would have a wonderful world, if the people would 
all practice the teachings in that sermon.” 

“If a young man should ask for your views about 
entering the ministry, what would you say to him?” 

“Of course a good deal would depend on the young 
man. A short time ago I advised a young man to con- 
sider the church as a field for service, and told him 
that the immediate future would be a period of great 
usefulness for the Christian ministry.” 
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When Mr. Ford bought the D., T. & I. Railroad, 
running from Detroit to Ironton, Ohio, he stopped the 
Sunday trains, established an eight-hour day, and in- 
creased the pay of the men. Speaking of the effect of 
his order to end Sunday work, Mr. Ford said to the 
writer: 

“One of the most ingenious attempts to induce me to 
allow Sunday traffic came from an orphanage in Colum- 
bus. They begged me to take the children out into the 
country on Sunday, but I refused. I told them I was 
unable to see any good reason why they could not have 
their excursion on, Saturday.” 

Mr. Ford himself does not travel on Sunday if he 
can possibly avoid it. On Sunday afternoons he gener- 
ally rides about his 5,000-acre estate in a Ford coupé 
and chats with the “neighbors” who look after his 
farm. 

The $5,000,000 Ford hospital in Detroit is the only 
outstanding public service institution that bears his 
name, but it is not a “charity.” The Ford trade school 
is self-supporting, and so is his moving-picture lab- 
oratory for making educational films. Mr. Ford spent 
over $40,000 in fighting cigarettes a few years ago, 
mostly by printing and circulating a booklet called 
“The Little White Slaver,” in which Thomas A. Edison 
set forth the evil effects of cigarette-smoking upon the 
human body. He is also propagating certain ideas for 
human welfare through his paper, the Dearborn 
Independent. 

His objective, as inspired by his religious ideals, 
seems to be to create an “industrial millennium” in 
which each individual will have the largest possible 
opportunity for self-development, achievement, and 
happiness. 


Unitarianism in the Middle West 


History of a Vigorous Movement 


ROBERT 8S. LORING 


HIS PAPER is not a formal history, but rather 

| an interpretation of Unitarianism in the Middle 
West. It is directed primarily to those who 

have never been able to understand how this Western 
Unitarianism feels to itself. It seeks to show what 
this strange thing is like, why it acts as it does,—not 
from caprice, as some think, but according to an inner 
and necessary law,—and what are its present needs. 
The account naturally centers around the history, 
work, and plans of the Western Unitarian Conference. 
No person can rightly understand Unitarianism in 
the Middle West until he gets a correct idea of what 
a “Western Issue” is. Most of us make the mistake 
of thinking that this is fundamentally a question of 
theological doctrines or of denominational organiza- 
tion. But a “Western Issue” is primarily based on 
geography, on sectional feeling, on a psychological 
difference in experience between the more backward- 
looking East and the more forward-looking West. 
This sectional feeling may attach itself to all sorts of 
problems. It flames up in educational circles when 
some complacent Hastern college president claims to 
offer a better or more democratic education than the 
great Western state universities. It gives heat to a 


political and economic issue, such as the present dis- 
pute about the need of a deep water way from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. Here the West 
strongly feels that the East opposes this plan on purely 
sectional and selfish lines. Through many years it 
gives general tone and color to a religious movement. 
in the feeling that modern religion needs to be pushed 
forward by sturdy Western pioneers, as well as to be 
merely steadied by dignified Eastern patriarchs. Dr. 
Gannett expressed this impatient feeling when in 1884 
he wrote: “It is the happy fact about Unitarianism, 
that it unites two parties in itself: the one more ¢con- 
servative in thought, and centering in the East, and 
nobly represented by‘the old and honored American 
Unitarian Association; the other, the more radical in 
thought and tending to center in the West, and to be 
represented by the Western Unitarian Conference, 
the one exhibiting more the state in which, the other 
more the end towards which, of the whole body.” 
The pioneers of the Christian faith had much the 
same idea. “And these all,” that is, the patriarchs, 
the wise men of old, the “honored American Unitarian 
Association” of that day, “received not the promise, 
God having provided some better thing concerning us, 
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that apart from us they should not be made perfect.” 
Nearly forty years later this same Western faith issues 
in the statement of our present enthusiastic and ca- 
pable Western Conference Secretary, when he con- 
denses the theological history of civilization, not into 


. two volumes, but into one paragraph, and says in an 


ddress: “For centuries the battleground of religion 
centered in Jerusalem. It shifted from Jerusalem to 
Rome, from Rome to the Thames, from the Thames to 
New England, and from New England to the Missis- 
sippi Valley,” which Western view is also set forth 
in the same Epistle to the Hebrews, where it is written 
that pioneer faith is the assurance of things hoped for, 
the proving of things never yet seen. 

_ This geographical, sectional feeling, colored by the 
psychology of the pioneer, and later called an “issue,” 
was in existence before organized Unitarianism ever 
reached the Middle West, and is in existence to-day, 
ever ready to attach itself to a popular Western cause. 


From the beginning of our Western Unitarianism the 


‘“Gssue” has had plenty of opportunity to exercise it- 
self, because from the first the question is whether 
the Western Conference is to be a conference of Unita- 
rians gathered from all parts of the country but meet- 
ing in the West, or whether it is to be exclusively a 


conference of independent Western Unitarians coming 


together to manage their own affairs. 

The history of the Conference begins with the min- 
utes of the “proceedings of the Convention of Unita- 
rian Clergymen and Laymen holden in Cincinnati, 
At the first meeting twelve 
churches had delegates, extending from Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh on the east to Chicago and St. Louis on 
the west, and also including a watchful and worried 
representative of the American Unitarian Association. 
At the second meeting, in addition to the American 
Unitarian Association representatives, a Mr. Prentiss 
appeared with a letter stating that he had been ap- 
pointed a delegate from the church in- Keene, N.H. 
At the third meeting delegates were present from New 
York City, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Portland, Me. ; Marblehead, 
Salem, Worcester, Roxbury, New Bedford, Mass.; and 
Charleston, 8.C. That is, the Conference was made up 
of Unitarians meeting in the West, not simply of West- 
ern Unitarians. At the fourth meeting the list of 
delegates was extended by one for San Francisco; and 
an international air was given the meeting by the 
presence of a delegate from the Sandwich Islands, 
whether vegetarian or cannibal the record does not 
clearly state. 

Now the independent Western liberals, sensitive to 
criticism, and firm believers in home rule, know how 
to deal with most of the outside visitors who are in- 


clined to instruct them how their churches should be 


fe 


run. At the second and third meetings, when they 
first appear, they are politely called “delegates” in the 
minutes. At the fourth meeting they are listed as 


_ “visiting delegates” to distinguish them from the native 


sons and daughters. At the fifth meeting the “visiting 
delegates” are invited by a formal resolution to par- 
ticipate in “the discussions,” thus clearly indicating 
to them that they have no natural right of church 
Citizenship in the Middle West. Beginning with the 
sixth meeting these outsiders seem to disappear, ex- 
cept as informal visitors, or as preachers of conference 
sermons. The Western Conference had American Uni- 
tarian Association representatives who not only wished 
to engage in and consult about Western missionary 
work, which the Western Conference always wel- 


comes, but who were also anxious to lead the adven- 


a turous feet of the Western liberals back into the East- 
y> 
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ern path. The kind of speech the American Unitarian 
Association officers made is recorded in the old min- 
utes. In 1855 the President of the American Unitarian 
Association returned thanks for the conference greet- 
ing, “but expresses regret that the delegates of the 
American Unitarian Association had not been brought 
before the Conference until about one-half hour before 
its adjournment last evening.” He makes a plea for 
more money for the American Unitarian Association. 
He emphasizes the fact that “he never could draw the 
line of difference between preaching Christianity and 
preaching Unitarianism”; that is, he felt it was his 
duty to point out. to his Western brethren that theo- 
logical path which is safe. This in tone and substance 
was a typical American Unitarian Association official 
speech, such as its representatives made for some forty 
years. But such unofficial and large-hearted men as 
Edward Everett Hale and James Freeman Clarke al- 
ways got on well and were enthusiastically received 
in the West. They treated their brethren as men, not 
as an issue. How would you like to be treated, not as 
partners in a common cause, but as a “Southern Issue,” 
or a “New York Issue,” or a “Pacific Coast Issue,” or 
a “Western Issue”? It is no wonder that at last this 
gets on the nerves of the Western Unitarians. 

The sectional feeling at last attaches itself to what 
is specifically known as “The Western Issue.” This 
concerns itself chiefly with the proper organization 
of a conference. The practical business men of the 
West, forced daily to deal with new conditions in 
new ways, disliking to draw the old sharp social 
where 
neighbors are so few, believing that character really 
is more important than creed, begin to apply their 
pioneer experience and pioneer psychology to prob- 
lems of conference organization. They begin to doubt 
whether a conference should be an ecclesiastical court 
with final jurisdiction over theological disputes. Why 
should it not be more like a modern business cor- 
poration? So the Unitarian West gradually cuts its 
conference loose from creed-making to devote itself 
to more practical affairs. It has no objection to any 
conference passing informing resolutions in regard to 
“Things Commonly Believed Among Us.” It does some 
of this doctrinal work itself. But it begins to insist 
that these resolutions about religious beliefs need not 
be taken any more seriously by any individual member 
of the Conference, are no more binding on his private 
conscience, than any other resolutions which confer- 
ences pass so amiably from year to year. In good con- 
gregational fashion they hold that the question whether 
to organize around the “slogan” of the “Sole Authority 
of the Bible,” or “Pure Christianity,” or “The King- 
dom of God,” or “Freedom, Fellowship, and Character 
in Religion,” should be decided by each separate church. 
And when their critics assert that to organize a con- 
ference on a purely business basis is irreligious, un- 
christian, atheistic, they are first astonished, and then 
they resent such criticism. The Conference is even 
more disturbed when a few men, encouraged chiefly 
by Eastern influence and Eastern money, organize a 
rival conference, the Western Conference Association, 
with the purpose of supporting “pure Christianity” 
on the one hand, and putting the Western Conference 
out of business on the other hand. 

The Western Conference, however, has no real reason 
to be worried by the rival organization. Supported 
more by Eastern money. than by Western feeling, its 


- influence steadily dwindles throughout the ten years 


of its life. Looked at from a distance, its work appears 
so unimportant that in the book “Unitarianism in 
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America” it is not mentioned in the main body of the 
text, but is noticed in only one-half of one footnote. 
The new Association cannot prove any superior spirit- 
ual leadership over the contemporaneous secretaries 
of the Western Conference. First comes Rev. J. R. 
Effinger, the self-sacrificing missionary, who had de- 
voted himself to circuit work in Iowa and in Illinois, 
and who had founded the churches at St. Paul and at 
Des Moines. Then comes Rey. Frederick L. Hosmer, 
our great hymn-writer. Rey. A. W. Gould, who does 
such excellent work in preparing Sunday-school les- 
sons, follows them. So the rival conference cannot 
make headway among the great majority of Western 
men and Western churches. The pioneer experience 
cannot see anything to object to in the Western Con- 
ference motto, “Freedom, Fellowship, Character in 
Religion.” For are not these the great pioneer virtues, 
on which the new Western life is founded,—the desire 
for freedom, the longing in a new land for fellowship, 
and character the only sure way to test out new 
neighbors? So the Western Conference, greatly helped 
and stimulated by the opposition, increases its annual 
income, raises $25,000 toward an endowment fund, 
and manfully, but with good temper, fights for the 
cause of conference freedom and fellowship, until in 
1894 the whole denomination comes over to its position. 
For then the National Conference also decides that no 
theological statement of its position “is to be consid- 
ered an authoritative test,” and also welcomes “to its 
working fellowship, any who, while differing from us 
in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and 
our practical aims.” After which, the geographical, 
sectional, and psychological feeling of the West gradu- 
ally detaches itself from this particular “Western 
Issue,” and patiently waits to see what will turn up 


next. (To be continued) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Gandhi and Great Britain 


To the Editor of THr CuristIAN REGISTER :— 

The article “Some Facts about Gandhi’ in the August 10 
issue gives an eloquent and in many ways appealing picture 
of one of the unique personalities of our time. But surely it 
is rather absurd to talk of “passive resistance’ and “peaceful 
non-coébperation” in connection with one in whom the fighting 
and political (one may be a fighter though wielding neither 
sword nor gun) are quite as conspicuous as the saint and 
ascetic. And I would protest also against classification, as of 
late in the Reeisrrr’s columns and elsewhere, of the name of 
this clever political manipulator of men with that of Jesus, 
whose purpose and methods were absolutely, so far as we have 
record, non-political and free from direct intention to incite 
others to violence and crime. It is, after all, to that “selfless 
spirituality’ which characterizes all spiritual geniuses more or 
less, that Gandhi owes whatever he has of substantial hold 
upon the best elements in his great following. For the rest, 
while the gospel of Jesus if applied can only and does bear 
fruits in more and finer individual lives and an increasing 
measure of social altruism in community life, the gospel of 
Gandhi, his political objectives and activities being inseparable 
from the leader’s personality and spiritual vision, would -nec- 
essarily, and does in its immediate application, work out as 
directly promoting racial hatred, mob violence, social bitter- 
ness, and disaster. 

Besides glorifying Gandhi, the article brings charges against 
British rule in India, as standing for perpetual exploitation 
of India for Great Britain’s benefit, for systematie tyranny 
and terrorism, opposition to general education and agricultural 
reform, encouragement of the opium trade, ete. Many of us 
knowing something of Indian history and conditions past and 
present admit neither the justice of these charges, considering 


the fact that governmental reforms come but slowly anywhere ~* 


and with infinite trouble, strife, and blundering, even in Great 
Britain itself, nor the soundness of the author’s opinions gen- 
erally with regard to India, that great land of many races, 
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religions, and castes, and endless variety of climates, soils, and 
products, “of which,” says a well-known authority, ‘a lifetime 
does not suffice to gain fullness of knowledge.” 

“Fullness of knowledge” on any special subject may be im- 
possible for the average busy person, but any truth-seeker may 
to-day, through avenues free to all, gain information that is 
accurate and sufficiently comprehensive on any subject. And 
in this connection, mention may well be made of three recent 
articles in the Atlantic Monthly by writers of international 
reputation, Indian, Wnglish, and American respectively, relat- 
ing to India and of special interest and value: “India and the 
Opium Trade” in the June issue, and July and August, ‘“Mahat- 
ma Gandhi” and “India in Ferment.” These with a 1921 book, 
Sir Valentine Chirol’s “India Old and New,” a full and sym- 
pathetic presentation of present-day India and its problem, 
and the notable Montagu-Chelmsford Report upon which the 
Government of India Act (1919) providing for a large measure 


‘of home rule and other reforms was founded, will give to 


those interested in Indian affairs a good general equipment of 


» authentic information, and a hopeful view of India, so far as 


British intentions and ability to carry out these intentions are 
concerned. 

As some one has said, ““‘We Americans have a vein of senti- 
mentalism which leads up instinctively to sympathize with 
any people which strives for self-rule.” Quite so, and we are 
not ashamed of it. But ought we not for that very reason, 
in order to keep the national temperamental balance true, to 
cultivate a vein of conscience and fair-mindedness, that will 
impel us to make sure of good measure of information from 
reliable sources before forming decided opinions as to the 
affairs of any foreign country? Above all, before deciding in 
favor of, and openly advocating, destruction of that country’s 
established system of law and order. ELIZABETH JOHNSON, 

Boston, Mass. 


Not so Cheerful about Farmers 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


I like the optimism expressed by Mr. Pardee in his article 
in THE CuristrAN Reetster of August 17 entitled “Nonsense 
about the Country.” Most of us will agree that a great deal 
of nonsense has been written about the rural communities. 
I wonder, however, if his conclusions apply as accurately to 
the farmers of the Middle West as they do to those of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Farmers in the neighborhood of great cities, selling garden 
truck and dairy and poultry products, have not had to liqui- 
date to the same extent as have the more specialized farmers. 
I think that reference to a comparison of farm prices which 
appeared in the Monthly Crop Reporter of December, 1921, will 
bear out this conclusion. Taking pre-war prices at 100, butter 
stood at 140, eggs at 175, chickens at 170, apples at 219, 
potatoes at 183, cabbage at 182, onions at 229, and so on; 
while wheat had dropped to 108, corn to 73, oats to 73, barley 
to 70, rye to 95, hay to 98, hogs to 96, beef cattle to 90, veal 
calves to 104, lambs to 107, wool to 91, ete. At approximately 
the same time the Monthly Labor Review reported flour at 
164 in relation to pre-war prices, bread at 170, sirloin at 147, 
round steak at 148, pork chops at 171, ham at 180, bacon 
at 153. Naturally the Western farmer could not look on the 
high prices asked for commodities derived from crops which 
he had sold at immensely lower prices with any high degree 
of complacency. ~ 

And this brings up the matter of rural eredits. The farmer 
believes that he was forced to liquidate in 1920 and 1921 by 
an artificial manipulation of credit. "Whether it was inten- 
tionally manipulated or not, he knows that he suffered for 
the lack of it. I know personally of farmers who during the 
last year have had to pay as high as 30 per cent. per annum, 
in bonuses and interest, for money to tide them over until the 
marketing of the next crop. It looks as if we had here a basic 
industry unduly handicapped for lack of the machinery of 
credit. 

The farmer in this section, also, cannot be quite so compla- 
cent about a tie-up of transportation. If a man has several 


thousand bushels of potatoes in the sand of Northern Michigan. 


and cannot get them transported, it does not help him much 
to know that they are bringing four dollars a bushel in Chicago. 
He cannot crank up Henry and start blithely away to market. 
Time may come when he can, but it is not yet. 


I am in hearty accord wtih Mr. Pardee’s general position. 


The people on the farms are good stuff, and I know of no 

finer service than to help them to develop themselves economi- 

eally, socially, and spiritually, as he has done. But I cannot 

feel quite so cheerful about the immediate prospect of the 

farmer outside of Massachusetts. CHARLES M. PERRY. 
GRAND Rapips, MicH. 
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Group Theological Education 


To the Hditor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Dr. Samuel A. Bliot has called attention in Tur Cristian 
Reeister of August 10 to the modern ideal of grouping theo- 
logical schools of different denominations around some uni- 
versity for the purpose of providing co-operative theological 

ucation. Also he has pointed out how the Meadville Theo- 
logical School has planned for many years to participate in 
this broader and fraternal type of theological education, has 
asked and received denominational funds for this purpose, and 
has purchased a fine house for its students at the gates of 
Chicago University. - 

It is necessary, however, to point out clearly the wide 
difference between group theological education (a number of 
theological schools co-operating in educational work, as at 
Cambridge, Berkeley, and Chicago) and merely isolating a 
single small and lonely denominational school at some large 
and overshadowing secular university. For after the Mead- 
ville Theological School has made all arrangements to provide 
its students with an increasing amount of the modern type 
of professional education we have a few persons who argue 
that Meadville should change its plans, abandon the new 
Meadville House at Chicago, and timidly withdraw from the 
modern theological world to some such non-theological center 
as Cornell University at Ithaca. It is even intimated that it 
might be wiser to shun competition with the theological schools 
of other denominations, as though our theological professors 
and our religious gospel could not hold their own when placed 
side by side with other modern theological schools. So the 
advantages of the modern group theological education may 
well be restated. 

Theological study gains in dignity under the group system. 
The secular students cannot look down upon a mere handful 
of divinity students as those who have not brains enough or 
energy enough to study law, or medicine, or engineering, as 
would be the case where a small denominational theological 
school was located on the edge of a huge secular university. 
The collective body of theological students is too large, and 
the collective body of theological professors is too prominent, 
to be regarded in any other than a favorable light. It is a 
ease where in union there is strength. 

The professional character and usefulness of a theological 
school is easier to maintain under the modern group system. 

There is not only friendly co-operation but also friendly 
competition among the professors. They are able to arrange 
their courses primarily to appeal to the collective theological 
students. But where a single small theological school is lo- 
cated on the edge of a secular university, and counts on 
largely filling up its classes with college students, there is 
constant danger lest its professors, in order to draw and hold 
the college students, should lecture more and more along gen- 
eral and non-technical lines. Such thin and general religious 
work may be good for the university, but it would be likely 
to weaken the strictly professional character of any theological 
school and so impair its usefulness to divinity students and to 
the churches that support it. We have not given Meadville 
a million dollars’ worth of property to provide general religious 
instruction to college students, but to provide intensive profes- 
sional training for our future ministers, and we cannot afford 


‘to run the risk of having any part of the money or teaching 


. 


strength of the school diverted from this much-needed work. 

Aboye all, our students need to feel that they are a part 
of the larger liberal movement of to-day. It broadens them in 
their student days and helps them in their later ministerial 
work to know the men in other denominations. Isolation in 
a country town, or on the edge of a secular university, cannot 
furnish the broader and more fraternal professional training 
and experience needed to-day. To be educated merely as a 
Unitarian, without contact with the liberalism that exists in 
other churches, is not worth while. 

Locating a theological school near a university will by itself 
do little if anything to increase the number of its students. 
The experience of both Harvard and Andover shows this. 
It is the home churches which must interest young men and 
women to study for the ministry. But when live churches do 
produce live students, there is no doubt but that the theological 
schools which cg-operate with other theological schools as 
well as with a university offer the best education to-day, a 
larger and more enthusiastic group of theological students, 
and a greater number of strictly professional courses taught 
by a greater number of eminent theological professors. If the 
Meadville Theological School is to keep abreast of the times, 
it should continue to plan to follow the example of Cambridge, 
and Berkeley, and Chicago, and give its students, through the 
increasing use of Meadville House at Chicago, the great ad- 
vantages of the group system in theological education. 

MiILWAUK®nE, WIS. Rosert 8. Lorre. 
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Minister Needs His Vacation 


To the Editor of Tur Curistran ReGrster :— 


Not for the first time THe Reeister raises the question 
whether it is a “square deal” to the churches for the spiritual 
leader to “take” the customary vacation from his church 
duties. May I venture a comment? It may have an added 
significance in that it comes from a minister who is sojourning 
several thousand miles from his parish. 

How many ministers actually do “take from two to three 


_ months off’? I cannot be dogmatic, nor can Tur Reeister, 


in the absence of specific data, but my observation suggests 
that very few, if any, cut themselves completely adrift from 
their responsibilities for even one month. To be for a season 
beyond the reach of a telephone, even to be free from obliga- 
tions when Sunday comes round, does not necessarily mean 
irresponsibility. There is much to do for which (it is not 
entirely his fault) the minister has no time when he is at 
home; there is solid reading to be accomplished, there is 
intensive communion with the spirit of the hills and forests 
to be cultivated in company with his family or with chosen 
companions, and in his vacation the minister enjoys many 
experiences which are possible to the “average parishioner” 
on many a Saturday and Sunday during the year. But even 
these and other vacation blessings are seldom enjoyed in 
Selfish insulation from his parish. How many ministers find 
it hard to relax, so strong is the habit of relating all their 
experiences to their task of spiritual leadership. Nor does 
this merely mean that they are constantly on the lookout 
for material for sermons. 

The question raised as to the effect on the churches was for 
me answered by a board of trustees who listened sympathetically 
to my plea that the church I then served should not be closed, 
but who vigorously protested, in the interest of the church 
itself, when I asked to be allowed to abbreviate my two months’ 
yaeation in order to keep the church open. It was represented 
to me by laymen that the churches look for men who have 
something to give, men who readily and almost automatically 
meet varied demands with uniformly reliable judgment and 
strength; that the conditions of life in the ministry involve 
an unequal balance between the outgoing and the receiving 
of inspiration. This situation will be remedied only as laymen 
are brought into the active service of the churches to set the 
ministers free from many of their present functions. There- 
fore a generous vacation, with change of scene, remains the 
minister’s only chance for recovering his poise, for quiet in- 
gathering of strength, for intimate family life, without which 
he is sure to lose in vigor and freshness and his church in 
initiative and enthusiasm. : 

Let it be further said that many ministers who supposedly 
are receiving two months’ yacation actually use part of this 
period in some special service to the cause. Hven in the sum- 
mer there are calls upon a minister’s strength for the corporate 
work—in summer meetings and institutes, young people’s 
camps, etc., which, even while it is a change, is not recreation. 

Is the vacation of the “average parishioner’ really only a 
fortnight? A fair comparison would necessitate counting the 
Christmas and Baster seasons, the special holidays, the free 
Saturdays and Sundays which give him an advantage over 
his minister. Even when a minister can and does take ‘“Mon- 
day off” he has to spend it in lonely isolation or seek out a 
brother of his own craft, since in his own home the routine 
of the week has recommenced and his family cannot share 
his free day. In actual practice there are very few Mondays 
which are not utilized for professional gatherings, committees, 
or public functions. 

Is this an ex parte statement of the case? If it is, let us 
hear some of the laymen on the subject. It is not a tender 
conscience that prompts me to reply, but a reluctant recogni- 
tion of my own inability to undertake the work of the ministry, 
to which no beneficent eight-hour-day-six-day-week legislation 
applies, on the basis of a fortnight’s break in the year. And 
if I estimate rightly the need of ministers and churches, what 
must be that of a religious journal and its editor? Will it 
pacify him to know that I for one would vote to give him 
three months at least, in recognition of his defeat of the 
fundamentalists ?—but I should not want Tur ReeistTer to stop 
coming to my door! Harotp BE. B. Srerent, 


Bosron, Mass. ~ 


Nothing parches the soul like selfishness. The heart 
that feeds upon itself grows old fast. Many of our 
fresh springs are in society, and he who thinks for 
others, prays for them, seeks to guide them aright, 
makes sacrifices on their behalf, renews his youth like 
the eagle—_W. L. Watkinson. 
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Unitarianism a Faith of Affirmations 


Light and Love are its Symbols 


REY. FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN 


the patriarch Noah. We have scant information con- 

cerning the greater part of his life, but we do have an 
extended account of .the one episode which has given him 
fame. We are all familiar -with this one great episode, hence 
it is not necessary to narrate it at this time. There is, how- 
ever, a certain phase of that memorable experience to which 
I want to call your special attention. 


+ 


You remember that Noah had spent several days and weeks 
and perhaps months within the close confines of the ark with 
his very strange cargo and his diversified passenger-list. Noah 
was not, however, willing to consider himself a permanent 
resident of the ark, therefore he frequently went to the win- 
dows and looked out, After much looking and finding nothing 
to give solace or hope, he sent forth a bird, and then a second 
bird, and then a third bird, and soon the third bird came 
back, bearing in his beak one small, lovely, green olive-leaf. 
Then Noah gathered together all the passengers on the ark 
and he said unto them, “I see signs that we are soon to have 
a dry world.” Now he said that, of course, in a terrestrial 
rather than in a social sense. The people on board, however, 
said, “An optimist is a pleasant traveling companion, but he 
is not a very safe pilot.” Noah said: “Open the windows. 
There is going to be land, and we had better get ready.” But 
some of those people had lived there so long, and they had 
found the ark so safe and secure and certain, that they were 
not inclined to receive Noah’s prophecy of the restoration of 
cosmic normalcy, therefore there was dissent among the pas- 
sengers and the crew. But Noah was not only the first master 
shipbuilder and pilot. . He was also an autocrat. His. word 
was law. He said in substance this: “I can read the signs of 
the times. I know when I see one small, green olive-leaf that 
it must have grown on a branch which grew on a tree, and the 
tree must have grown out of the ground. There is dry land 
somewhere, and if there is dry land somewhere, sometime 
there will be dry land everywhere.” 


+ 


Noah is not commonly associated with what is known as 
liberal religion. He was, however, as far as history tells us, 
the first person to show the attitude of mind of the religious 
liberal, because when he saw a green leaf he said, “Green 
leaves grow on trees,” and that is the essence of the mind of 
the religious liberal. 

From the Old Testament let us turn to the New Testament, 
to a story which is familiar and which is as sacred as any 
story in literature. Jesus went out to Jacob's well and found 
there a woman who said to him, as you will remember, “Our 
fathers worshiped in this mountain, and ye say that in Jeru- 
salem is the place where men ought to worship.” He said: 
“Neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem is the place 
where men shall worship God, because God is a spirit [that 
is, a life], and they that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit [that is, in a life] and in truth. You associate worship 
with this mountain because great and sacred events have 
taken place here, and you think that since I am a Jew I con- 
fine worship to Jerusalem because great and sacred events 
have taken place in Jerusalem. The events on your mountain 
and in our Jerusalem are olive-leaves: they came from a 
tree; they are illustrations of the revelations of the great 
life of God. You cannot localize God or the manifestations 
of His life, therefore you cannot localize worship. You bring 
to God the nearest that you have like Him. You bring a life 
because God is life, and you bring a life of truth because God 
is the life of truth.” That was the teaching of the first reli- 
gious liberal,—first in excellence and character; that was the 
teaching of the world’s master pilot and mariner, who saw 
in the isolated experiences of life their representative charac- 
ter. Liberal religion sees the great religious experiences as 
representative and not as unique. ‘There are religions of 
authority and religions of dogma which set forth particular 
events, particular experiences, as unique. Liberal religion 


ae THE WELL-KNOWN FIGURES of antiquity is 


looks upon these as representative and therein finds their ° 


value. 


To Unitarians there is nothing which is more surprising or 
more grievous than to have their religious faith regarded as 
negative. To them, one of its greatest claims upon the interest 
and the attention of thoughtful people is the thoroughness and 
strength of its affirmations. Why it is regarded as negative we 
shall understand if we picture the response which the woman 
of Samaria doubtless made after her interview with Jesus. 
We can well imagine that when she returned to her own 
people she reported something after this manner: “To-day I 
met a stranger, a man who was a Jew. He denies the sacred- 
ness of our mountain. He says that our mountain is not the 
place where we should worship. Naturally I supposed that 
he would say that Jerusalem was the place, but he even denies 
the sacredness of Jerusalem. He said to me, ‘Neither in this 
mountain nor yet at Jerusalem.’ Then he said something about 
God being a spirit and being worshiped by something intan- 
gible which he called a spirit.” We, however, know that Jesus 
did not deny the sacredness of their mountain or the sacred- 
ness of Jerusalem. He alone denied the validity of the limita- 
tions to the revelations of the life of God. It is God’s mountain 
and God’s Jerusalem, but God has other mountains and other 
Jerusalems. They are God’s Israelites, and they are God’s 
Samaritans and God’s Greeks. They are all His people and 
all His mountains and all His cities. He is revealed in all, 
and He is revealed by a life and is to be worshiped by a life. 

The popular conception—or shall we not say the popular 
misconception ?—regarding religion is that it is an experience 
of special people and special places and special events. We 
speak of certain callings as being sacred. We -speak of those 
who go into the ministry as going into a sacred calling, as 
though the ministry were in itself more sacred than the calling 
of the physician, or of the social worker, or of the statesman. 
What ealling in life is sacred? Surely not all, but every 
ealling which is necessary to the well-being of man and every 
ealling which is useful to the purposes of God is sacred. In 
like manner, certain places, because of certain events or be- 
cause of certain people, are regarded as sacred. It is true 
that special offices and special places have special value. We 
are justified in inferring that Jesus taught the special value 


of synagogues, of appointed hours of worship, but Jesus taught 


that religion is a life and that God is a life. To worship God 
is to lead a certain kind of life, not at particular times and 
places and by people of special vocations, but by all people at 
all times and in all places, and that is most sacred which is 
most helpful to the great religious purpose of life. Unitarian- 
ism does not deny the sacred character of places and persons, 
but it does object to the restricting of religious experience 
to those special places and times and persons. 


ao 


We shall understand this better if we take a look into some 
of the great religious beliefs. In all forms of religious thought 
and experience there is somewhere the idea of God. In the 
distant past, and to some extent at the present time, the 
popular mind has regarded deity as manifested in a great 
many different embodiments and forms. Once people believed 
in a god of fire, a god of water, a god of the stars,—many 
kinds of gods. From this, polytheism, or belief in many gods, 
came. Then came tritheism, or belief in three Gods; the God 
of heaven (the Creator), the God who came down as His 
representative (the Son), and then the resident spirit, or go- 
between from Father and Son (the Holy Spirit). Then there 
has been the thought of one God, monotheism, of which Juda- 
ism is the greatest example. Here, then, are three concep- 
tions: polytheistic, tritheistic, and monotheistic. Unitarianism 


is often called monotheistic, but that is not an accurate de- — 


scription. Unitarianism is not monotheisticein the sense of 
affirming a single God who is a monarch. That was the old 
Jewish idea, but it is not the idea of Unitarians. To Unita- 
rians, God is Tur Lire. We do not speak of the sunlight as 
being one sunlight. We do not say that we believe in one sun- 
light or one moonlight; rather we say there is sunlight, that we 
rejoice in the sunlight. If we were to express it in a creed, 
we would say, “We believe in the sunlight.” Now, light is 
the best symbol of deity. Unitarians think of God very much 


as we think of light, only light which is humanized and which — 


- 


* 
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has within it not only the power to give and sustain life, but 
that which is the best thing there is in life, love. Some 
people have called this God-light, Jehovah. Some have called 
it Zeus; others, the Great Cause; still others, the Spirit of 
Love entering into the life of man. These are different names 
of the same light, the same God, so the Unitarian objection to 
polytheism and to tritheism and even to monotheism is in 

e limitations which those ideas or conceptions imply. If 
any one should say that Unitarians deny the Trinity, that 
would be a misleading statement. The Trinity does not satisfy 
our conception of God, neither does monotheism or polytheism 
satisfy our conception of God. There is life which is seeking to 
-give us life. We find that life everywhere. We know that 
it is revealed in Christian churches and in Christian men and 
women; but if we are wise, we shall also know that it is 
revealed in other churches and in the adherents of other reli- 
gious faiths. If it is helpful to any one to think of God in 
tritheistic or polytheistic or monotheistic forms, Unitarians 
offer no criticism, but they do suggest that all these are partial 
symbols. All these names and ideas are as olive-leayes which 


_eome to us across the floods of our ignorance on “the free 


winds of God’s invisible providence.” The Unitarian thought 


of God is redolent of affirmation. 


-++ 


There is probably no single discovery in human history 
which has meant more to man’s spiritual life than the dis- 
covery that God has actually lived in human flesh. The incar- 
nation is perhaps our chief spiritual possession of greatest 
human yalue. You remember that there were ages upon ages 
during which men thought of God as living afar off, sending 
a representative, or giving a law now and then, but living afar 
off in distant skies, reigning as an absentee monarch; and 
then there was this great discovery that God had come down, 
had become flesh and dwelt among us. He through whom that 
discovery was made, whose life was a suggestion of the life 
of God, became the center and soul of the Christian faith. 
Through all these nineteen hundred years the incarnation has 
lived, and it has been of immense and precious help to men 
and women, because they have looked out upon the sorrow 
and conflict and disharmony of the world, looked out upon all 
its worry and grief, and have said: “Is there any help? Does 
God care at all? Is He not far off and we left to an often 
eruel but a seldom kind fate?’ Then the answer has come, 
“He has so loved the world that He has come down and lived 
in the world in the form of a man.” Now, that is a doctrine 
with which we are all in agreement, and it has lived through 
these nineteen hundred years because of one reason—it is 
undeniably true, literally and absolutely true. Nothing can 
mean more to us than this truth that God has lived in our 
world. But the single incarnation is a lovely, fresh, green 
olive-leaf plucked from the tree of God’s indwelling, for God 
so loves the world that His incarnations are -neyer ended. 
They come as a great succession through all time: if we try 
to count them, they are more in number than the stars. If 
you make something, make a very simple thing, you are proud 
of it and interested in it and solicitous of it. In exactly that 
same sense and way God cares for the world, and His care is 
accompanied by responsibility. He is—if we may use our 
own human language—He is under obligation to us. It is 
His duty, not alone to give us one precious memory of in- 
dwelling, but to come again and again into’ the life of our 
world. And so Unitarian Christianity, instead of parting com- 
pany with the Christians of other forms of faith, says unto 
them: “That which you affirm as central and basie in your 
faith we gladly and proudly and sacredly acclaim, but we see 
in it a sign that sometime the whole world will be resplendent 
with these manifestations of the incarnations of God. The 
inearnations are unending.” 

Je 


Let me give a second illustration. It was a wonderful dis- 
ecoyery which was made a long time ago by those first followers 
of Jesus, that He came into the world in a marvelous way. 
You know that up to that time it was the common belief that 
children came into the world as the result of lust, “conceived 
in sin.” The followers of Jesus looked upon their Master and 
said, “He was so pure and clean and fresh and strong, that 
he could only have come into this world through the co- 
operation of the holiest spirit.’ So they believed that he 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost. A green leaf from off the 
tree! Does any child come into the world apart from the co- 
operation of the Holy Spirit? True, there is about us a great 
flood of fleshly desire and weakness, and true, there is much 
beauty and strength which is lacking in the sons of men, but 
the presence in this world of even one wholly beautiful child 
is a sign of promise. The time will come and is already coming 
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when it will be manifested that every child has three parents: 
a father, a mother, and the Father in heaven. To-day there 
is nothing in our world of wonder and mystery which is quite 
so wonderful as the daily, hourly event of the birth of little 
ehildren. The early Christians discovered the great truth of 
the co-operation of God in the birth of a child, Liberal Chris- 
tianity affirms the universality of God’s parental help. 

May I give another illustration? Throughout all these 
years there has been one great teaching of the Church which 
has never been forgotten, which sometimes has been all- 
inclusive and sometimes has taken rank with other teachings, 
but usually has been supreme. There is the teaching that 
God not only so loved the world that He sent His Son into 
the world, but that He sent His Son into the world in order 
that—to use the word associated with the teaching—in order 
that the sin of the world might be taken away. That is a teach- 
ing which has been a priceless boon to mankind. Perhaps the 
great majority of people who are gathered here are wholly strong 
and self-reliant ; have been fortunate in being well-born and in 
haying normal bodies and strong and normal minds. I wonder 
if you cannot in your imagination think what it means to those 
millions who have come into this world with poor bodies and 
poor minds, who have felt that there was no health in them- 
selves, to look up into heaven to a God who cares so much 
that He sends His own child into the world to suffer and die. 
For whom? Why, for just those people. You cannot over- 
estimate the comfort which has been given to mankind through 
that thought. _Unitarians affirm that that teaching has lived, 
not because it is false, but because it is true, and yet again 
they say, “A lovely, green olive-leaf, plucked from a tree which 
grows in a green world.” For we must be without gratitude 
or understanding if we do not remember and accord all honor 
unto those who have so lived in this world that they have 
taken away the sin of the world. Are not all our halls of 
fame, is not the glory of our national life, is not much of all 
that is most precious to us, the result of those who have so 
lived that your life and mine might have a fairer chance, that 
we might be released and rescued from bondage into the glori- 
ous liberty of sons of God? The atonement is true, but it is 
universally true. Not alone have we one grateful though sad 
memory of an event of the past; we have the ever-recurring 
evidence in man of the presence of that spirit which is willing 
to live and to die, not for self alone, but for others. 

Through such illustrations as these do we see the relation 
of Unitarian Christianity to other Christian faiths. Old 
thoughts are made larger. Nothing: of value is taken away; 
no truth is denied. Bvents, places, and persons which have 
been cherished as unique are seen as representative of the 
universal. 

fs 


Unitarian Christianity is the kind of religion which is needed 
in these days; a religion which recognizes that there is a God 
who cares, cares so mightily and constantly and tenderly that 
He comes unto us, nearer to us than hands or feet, closer to 
us than breathing,- making our hearts His home, trying to re- 
veal the wonders of His life in us. That is the kind of religion 
which we need to lift us above the lusts and greed and passions 
of the flesh and of the mind, in order that those who come 
after us and through us and from us may come clean and 
strong, with all the evidence upon them of the co-operation of 
the Holy Spirit. That is the kind of religion which will cause 
men to turn away from their selfish pride, from seeking after 
power and money and comfort and pleasure for their own sake, 
and will turn the passion and the zeal of life literally to the 
redemption of the world, to the bringing in of the kingdom of 
heaven. There is danger that all of us will prefer to live in 
the sure and secure arks of safety; danger that we shall think 
it better to accept dogma or creed than to open our minds to 
fresh, free, militant thought; danger that we shall live in the 
arks of secure privilege and comfort rather than look for and 
prepare for the day when all people shall roam over a restored 
world with its green olive-leaves everywhere. Take, then, the 
olive-leaf of old experience, and old wonder, and old science, 
put be wise enough to know that olive-leaves grow on olive- 
trees, and olive-trees grow out of the ground. Help to make 
that dream of a whole world covered with olive-trees come 
true. That is the mission of Unitarian: Christianity, and it 
ean only be fulfilled as all those whose hearts and souls are 
in aceord with it accept the challenge of their responsibility 
and build strong both church and kingdom, where God dwells 
incarnate in man. 


Tf I cannot realize my Ideal, 
I can at least idealize my Real. 
—William C. Gannett. 
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A Liberal Catholic View 

Socran Reconstruction. By John A. Ryan. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

In the year 1919, a program for recon- 
struction was proposed by four Catholic 
bishops. In this book Mr. Ryan elaborates 
that program. It consists of a course of lec- 
tures delivered before the Fordham School 
of Social Service. Such pertinent problems 
- are discussed as the minimum wage, col- 
lective bargaining, co-operative purchas- 
ing societies, health insurance laws, and 
the participation of labor in the manage- 
ment and profits of business. The author 
does not attempt to prove that the Catho- 
lic Church is not opposed to socialism. 
He does show how its age-honored belief 
in ethical co-operation would co-ordinate 
the social order of the future. One of his 
best chapters is that one justifying the 
labor union. In that chapter he says: 
“The labor unions have been more respon- 
sible than any other single agency in the 
community for what beneficial labor legis- 
lation has been enacted. It is the labor 
organizations that take the initiative in 
most of this legislation, that furnish the 
organized forces to petition the legisla- 
ture and to agitate until a_ beneficial 
measure of some sort is put on the statute 
books. The unions have organized and 
instructed public opinion to recognize the 
justice that inheres in the cause of labor.” 

The book reads about the way im- 
promptu lectures might be delivered, hut 
once into the argument the lack of cohe- 
sion is forgotten. The yalume is chiefly 
valuable because it presents the liberai 
Catholic view. 


Absorption of Individuality 

IMMORTALITY AND THE MODERN MIND. By 
Kirsopp Lake. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 

At Harvard, on the Ingersoll Founda- 
tion, seventeen lectures dealing with vari- 
ous phases of the problem of human im- 
mortality have now been given. Of them 
all, certainly few have been more timely 
and more interesting than the one given 
by Professor Lake during the current 
year, and now available in book form, 
It is eminently worth reading. Kirsopp 
Lake is always interesting. Whatever 
he undertakes is provocative of thought. 
A thorough scholar, he possesses the rare 
gift of using language simple, direct, and 
illuminating. One of the leading New 
Testament authorities of the present era, 
in the present instance, he considers the 
modern belief, and disbelief, in the con- 
tinued existence of human _ personality 
after death as the working out of certain 
tendencies which have existed in the 
Christian Church for nineteen centuries. 
The promise and value of the existing 
popular position in regard to life beyond 
the grave he finds in the growing freedom 
from selfishness it contains. His argu- 
ment concludes with a statement of his 
own belief, which, though lofty and noble, 
many readers are scareely likely to find 
wholly acceptable. An immortality which 
consists in entire loss of individuality 
through absorption “in the general whole” 


is pretty cold comfort, ignoring as it does 
one of the elemental hungers of the human 
heart. Perhaps the most suggestive por- 
tion of the lecture is contained in its two 
brief appendices, one treating “The Aban- 
donment in the Church of the Belief in 
the Resurrection of the Flesh,” the other 
dealing with “The Quest for a Better 
World.” The whole work constitutes a 
valuable contribution to the literature of 
the subject. A.B: EC. 


He Needs no Defense 

JESUS AS JUDGED BY HIS ENEMIES. By 
James H. Snowden. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 

One cannot help wondering why just 
such a book as this is published. The 
author is not known to the reviewer nor 
his profession, but from a perusal of the 
yarious chapters, thirty in all, we should 
presume that this volume is a compilation 
of sermons or else made up of addresses 
to theological students. It is as though 
some one published a defense of Abraham 
Lincoln against his detractors and calum- 
niators. The splendid and costly marble 
memorial on the bank of the Potomac is 
a sufficient refutation, and shows conspicu- 
ously what this generation thinks of the 
great American. The magnificent fanes 
in Rome, in London, in Petrograd, and 
the one now nearing erection in New York 
show—if it need thus to be shown—what 
millions of worshipers think of the great 


Nazarene, the brother and helper of 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, Orthodox 


Greek, of all sorts. and conditions of men. 
To those who already believe that Jesus 
was the Son of God this book may carry 
satisfaction. It is not likely to do so to 
others, and it is not likely, simply because 
there is small attempt to be judicial, but 
much manifestation of a desire to be asser- 
tive. On page 126 (the beginning of Chap- 
ter XVII) the writer opens by quoting a 
passage from the Gospel of John—viii. 13. 
He then goes on to say: “The Pharisees 
flung this charge at Jesus. Is it a true 
principle of criticism and does it dis- 
credit him? It is not a true principle of 
criticism and does not discredit him.” 
There you have it. Mr. Snowden says, in 
his ipse dixit way, “it is not,” why inquire 
further? The author’s theology and style 
can be judged of from this passage (pp. 
232, 233): “Jesus was under the obliga- 
tion of his redemptive love and plan and 
purpose to save humanity. His infinite 
love had led him to devote himself to 
this mission far back in the mysterious 
counsels of eternity when he entered into 
covenant with his Father and became the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the 


world. ... What would have resulted 
if Jesus... had saved himself? Con- 
Sequences infinitely deeper and more 


dreadful than human imagination could 
conceive would have followed.” T. v. N. 


He that knows only how to enjoy and 
not endure is ill-fitted to go down the 
stream of life through such a world as 
this.—Henry van Dyke. 


‘ 
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Internal Germany 

GERMANY IN TRAVAIL. By Otto Manthey- 
Zorn. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. : 

In the summer of 1920 Amherst College 
allowed the author six months’ leave of 
absence for the purpose of going to Ger- 
many and gathering material for a volume 
describing the conditions and problems 
attending reconstruction in that country. 
He found a state of unrest and confusion 
in all departments of German life. He 
found the old education going and the new 
just getting a foothold. He found the 
youth in reyolt. He found the people still 
lovers and patrons of drama and music. 
As for religion, he plainly states that the 
changed religious life of Germany was so 
marked, but at the same time so unformed, 
that he would not attempt a description. 

He discovered that Old Austria has 
ceased utterly to exist. Austrians are 
weighed down with a feeling of helpless- 
ness. They seem to have lost all self- 
control. While a few have grown rich 
out of their country’s misery, the great 
majority either starve or live in a dazed 
state. The people simply could not com- 
prehend their condition. This is one of 
the Amherst books, and adds to the repu- 
tation already held by the Marshall Jones 
Company for producing finely bound and 
beautifully printed volumes. 


Wonderful Labrador 

LABRADOR. By Wilfred T. Grenfell and others. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

There is no more interesting section 
of North America than the cold, wind- 
swept plains of Labrador, made famous 
by the seventeen years’ sojourn there of 
the doctor-missionary, Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell. This book was published three years 
ago, but it now reappears, revised and 
with much added material. Most of the 
chapters were written by Dr. Grenfell, 
but here and there an expert has been 
asked to describe his particular field. 
Thus, Reginald A. Doby, professor of 
geology at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, wrote the chapter on Geology ; 
Charles W. Johnson, curator of the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History, wrote of 
the insects: and Dr. A. P. Lowe, deputy 
of minister of mines in Canada, contrib- 
uted a chapter on the interior of Labra- 
dor. Altogether thé book presents as 
complete a treatise as could be produced 
of this very interesting and hitherto little- 
known land. The volume is enriched by 
upward of sixty full-page illustrations. 
The story as it is here told cannot fail 
to interest old and young readers. With 
all the expert knowledge that has been 
included, it is primarily a record of true 
thrilling adventure. 


. Poems for Spiritual Comfort 

THe SEARCH FOR THE HOLY Spirit: AN Epic 
POEM OF THE GREAT WAR AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Jennie M. and Thomas J. Flynn. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger (The Gorham Press). 

It is to the war mothers of the world 
that the book is dedicated, and it is their 
praise that is sung in the first long poem. 
They are typified in the mother of the 
Angel Michael, who to end war searched 
for three years for a pure soul. “The 
faithful, loyal soul of the War Mother of 


America, who had given her dearest treas- a 


S 


2 more appealing, perhaps because of 

» the nature. One called “Sum- 
_ mer’s Prisoner” would make a common 
bond with any summer office-worker: 
_ Oh, there's fairies in the river 
_ By the willows on the bay, 

An’ Bob Murry saw the ripples 
On the water where they play! 

‘And I know that I could find them, 
‘For Vd swim right up behind them !— 
But what's the use of talking 
‘When you can’t get off to-day? 


phrases and little poems for doubting 
hearts. Nature is given a deep signifi- 


cance—peace, denied in cities, comes in the 


wider spaces. Her version of the “Legend 


Above all gifts the Holy Spirit sends, 
To conquer thy own self is all-transcendent ; 
The soul that suffers wrong, yet humbly bends, 


Shall rise to God all-glorious, resplendent ; 
The perfect joy is that which has sufficed, 
To suffer evil for the love of Christ. 


HH. M. P. 


Champions France 
‘Tae TIpgats or France. By Charles Cestre. 

New York: The Abingdon Press. 

This volume includes a series of lec- 
tures delivered at Wesleyan University 
on the George Slocum Bennett Foundation. 
They are sympathetic in quality, and indi- 
eate a familiar acquaintance with condi- 
tions as they actually prevailed in France 
at the time the examination was made. 
The author shows France still a land of 
chivalry and high ideals. He explains 
that the people demand no more than their 
reasonable rights, and that they maintain 
the standard of equality and fraternity 
adopted at the Revolution. The book is 

a painstaking study undertaken in con- 
nection with the position adopted by 

France in reference to problems presented 
by the war. As such it could well be read 
by all students of European conditions. 


.) a 


J This Freedom 
yy J ‘Tois Frespom. By A. S. M. Hutchinson. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. , 

The author of If Winter Comes, after 
Ix giving two years to the writing, announces 

another book. The book will be widely 
read and commented on because it is the 
7 work of Mr. Hutchinson. It will also 
_ receive extensive attentions on its merits. 
Tt is a better piece of art than its prede- 


ome. As elaborated, the story describes 


the effect of home-training of an undis- to correct social abuses as much as to 
ciplined kind on the children. as they in help people correct them for themselves. 
their turn establish homes of their own. The volume would be a valuable acces- 
The development of the story leads Mr. sion to the libraries of social workers of 
Hutchinson into difficult and complex all kinds. 
Situations, Dut he skillfully handles them 
all The climax is dramatic and tragic, Tells of a Thrilling Episode 
but it is hard to see how it could have ADMIESLS OF THE CsEIEEEAN. By Francis 
been otherwise. The people in the book Russell Hart. Boston- Houghton Mifiin. Com- 
are powerfully drawn, and there are char- #9"9- 
acters, notably that of Rosalie, that only Mr. Hart in Admirals of the Caribbean 
a master as Mr. Hutchinson could have has described a period in English history 
depicted. The title This Freedom, is that has been more or less neglected. Just 
taken from the book of Acts.twenty-second why, it is difficult to explain, since it was 
chapter. twenty-cighth verse. “With a one of the proudest and most thrilling 
great sum obtained I this freedom.” The episodes of Britain's development. The 
book is in fact an exeellent homily on the book indicates exhaustive study, and is 
moral duties of parents. liberally furnished with valuable cuts of 
old charts and illustrations. Often the 
ie? : author lets a forgotien manuscript tell 
India in Convulsion its own story, which it does in quaint, 
Agpication. By Edmund Candier, New vigorous, and fascinating fashion. The 
York: E. P. Dutton € Ca. author has selected six admirals—Sir 
The story is not told exactly after the Francis Drake, Sir Henry Morgan, Lord 
Kipling style. but is nevertheless readable Rodney, and Admirals Du Pointis, Du 
and worth while. The scene is laid in Cosse. and Vernon. Besides providing in- 
India. The time is the present. The teresting reading, the book adds to one's 
author indicates on every page that he historical knowledge of a very important 
is thoroughly familiar with the scenes epoch in the development of the earliest 
and the political events he is describing. discovered portion of the New World. 
India today is yery much in the public The reader closes the volume with the 
eye. England’s hold on the country be conclusion that he has been reading a 
comes more and more precarious. hence thrilling story as well as a valuable his- 
the interest of the story. It is written torical treatise. : 
with care, and though a work of fiction. 
convinces almost as much as though it Book of Books 
were a work of history. Tur IxeyiTazte Boox. By Lynn Harold 
A striking picture is drawn of Mahatma Hough. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
Gandhi and his influence on the popula- Each of these fourteen stories pictures 
tion of India. This description alone one of the many walks of life which make 
makes the book worth reading. In his up our or any other country’s whole. A 
characterization and creation of atmos- minister of note, a prisoner behind bars, 
phere Mr. Candler is fully as practical as 4 mother, a soldier, a salesman, stand 
Kipling. alike in the vital point which the author 
wishes to drive home,—ihat in every great 
Book for Social Workers crisis of life, each and all, whether high 
Tas New Socrst Oxzpez. By Harry F. or low. gain greatest strength and guid- 
Ward. New York: The Macmillan Company. ance for the hard. every-day business of 
This book was published first in No living from one and the same book, the 
yember, 1919, but the demand was urgent Bible. 
for another more reasonable edition. This 
the publishers have produced. It is a 
eareful study of the development of a 
new order of social living that has been 
steadily maturing. The author does not 
believe that great movements, as those 
of socialists, labor parties, and Soviets, 
are going to climb io a position of uni-j 
yersal influence. He does not look to a 
millennium brought in by a League of 
Nations. He does believe that we are in 
the midst of a great world crisis; and he 
presents the book as a summary of exist- < > 
ing conditions. ; mumorens Use IN PULPITS.” is leas POEMS OF 
He describes the principles of the new | HUMAN PROGRESS, by James Harcourt West. (Price 
originally $1.50, now $2.00, postage extra.) 


I believe in work. I never forget for 
ene moment that time ix precious. I 
never forget that the sun does not stand 
still, and if a man is not careful the sun 
will leave him with his work unfinished. 
Tt is easy enough to accomplish something 
if you set out for it in earnest—F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. 


TO’ MINISTERS 


Solidarity, treating each legically and | i ; iF. --- one of satiotying of recent 
fearlessly. For instance, speaking of | collections of rome’ ( 3 Nose Memb ‘ ome 
equality he says: “In any event those | im thought, loftinces im purpose, the y that al- 


who bear in their bodies and spirits the 


manifestly determined not any longer to 


psc mg ae 2 ae n “The| T fellow. ¥. People’s Society, for 
; —qminisier or Young “s iety, 
‘The = = BEE Be Wks wall Gearen copy of thle bockacat, 


Churches,” in which the author explains SS eelabiiiecteiad alter. (Cloth, 328 pages.) Address 
that the church should not be required | 3. © West, 5 Wolcott Road, Lynn, Mass. 
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Time for Action 
MARJORIE DILLON 


When mother calls ‘Bobbie!’ sometimes I 
don’t stop; 

(You know how it is when you're spinning a 
top, 


Or playing a game with the fellows next door; 
I hear her, but wait till She ealls me some 
more). 


But when she calls “Robert 1” real quick, then 
I fly ; 

I take all the short rite sha hiper, oh my! 

The way that she says it would hustle a worm. 

She never calls “Robert’’ except when she’s 
firm ! 


The Tin Mouse 
ROSE BROOKS 


I am a tin mouse, painted black, and 
with a string tail. I wind up and run 
across the sidewalk till the wheels inside 
me run down. For a long time I thought 
I was meant to run only on a cement side- 
walk, but since I’ve belonged to Tony I 
find I am meant to run on a floor, too, or 
a table top. Only Tony doesn’t wind me 
up very often to make me run, because he 
says he doesn’t want me to wear out, ever. 
I’m Tony’s “dearest possession,”’—he says 
so,—and I’d rather belong to Tony than to 
any one else, because I am sure to live 
a long time and I have a very happy life 
to live. 

The man who used to make us run on 
the sidewalk used to grumble that we 
wouldn’t last a day, but he didn’t tell 
people who bought us that. MRattle-rats, 
that’s what, he used to eall us. 

The way I came to belong.to Tony is 
this: I ran away. Yes, I was so tired 
of being made to run on the sidewalk 
with big feet always almost stepping on 
me, that one day I saw my chance, and the 
minute I was wound tight and set on my 
feet I raced across the sidewalk and hid 
under the big blue skirt of an old lady 
who sat on a low stool and sold pencils 
and iron-holders. My man didn’t miss 
me, because there were so many of us— 
two or three of us were always kept 
running about the sidewalk at the same 
time. 

The old lady didn’t see me at all, and 
all the afternoon I napped under her skirt, 
glad enough to have a rest. Finally she 
got up, and I peeped out to see if my 
master was waiting, but no, he had gone. 
At first the old lady didn’t notice me, but 
as she stooped to pick up a pencil she 
had dropped she gave a little start and 
a little scream, and then, as I didn’t moye, 
she saw what I was. 

“Why,” she said softly, picking me up, 
“you are Tony’s birthday present.” 

That was the first I heard of Tony. 
Home I went with the old lady in her 
pocket, and of course I expected to be 
taken out the instant we got inside the 
door and given to Tony, whoever he was. 
But no such thing happened, though I 
was very curious to see where I was to 
live and to see whether Tony looked as 
if he would wind me and wind me till I 
dropped in my tracks or whether he 
looked as if he would be considerate of 
my inside machinery. No, in that dark 
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deep pocket I stayed, and though 1 
couldn’t see one thing, I could hear all 
that was said. 

“Hello, Grandma!” called a gay little 
voice the minute wecamein. ‘“O Grandma, 
did you bring my birthday present to-day? 
My birthday’s Thursday, you know, and 
to-day’s Tuesday. Did you, Grandma?” 
I thought he’d run to his grandmother and 
maybe feel in her pocket, but no little 
feet did I hear. 

“Plenty of time, Tony,” said the old 
lady. “Are you tired of staying in bed 
all afternoon by yourself?’ And then I 
knew why he hadn’t run to meet her. 

“Not if I can have my birthday pvres- 
ent,’ said Tony. “I want something that 
goes, Grandma !” 

I almost wriggled in the pocket, un- 
wound as’I was, when I heard that, be- 
cause for once I knew Id be appreciated, 
and you don’t know what appreciation 
means to a tin mouse. Of course, then I 
knew why I was kept in the pocket, but 
no, I was all wrong. 

Next afternoon, after the old lady had 
straightened Tony’s bed—he had to be in 
bed only six more weeks, I heard her 
tell him when he said he was tired—and 
had given him a bowl of bread and milk, 
she took a fresh supply of pencils and 
iron-holders and we started off. Once 
on the street I heard her talking softly 
to herself. 

“T never saw that mouse-man before,” 
that’s what she said, “but then he may 
be there again this afternoon, and if he 
is, I’ve got to give you back.’’ Her hand 
was in her pocket, closed over me. “Ten 
cents is all you cost, but I can’t spare it 
this week, no, I can’t. I might go to 
another corner, myself.” She hesitated 
and I thought we were going to turn 
around. “No, I’ll not,” she said decidedly, 
and on we went, to the same place 
where I had found her yesterday. If 
only I were right side up even, I could 
peep out of her pocket, but she had put 
me in head down so all I could do was 
listen. 

I should have known my man’s voice 
at once, and anyway I could have heard 
the scrattling of the wretched tin mice 
on the sidewalk, but no, nothing but the 
steady thud, thud, of passing feet. How 
many feet there are on sidewalks! 

All afternoon we sat there—the old lady 
wasn’t satisfied with anything less. But 
when at last we did start for home, she 
said happily, “Now you’re Tony’s!’? and 
again her hand closed over me, and we 
went home faster than we had the night 
before. 

“Hello, Grandma !” the same brave little 
voice greeted us. “Did you bring me a 
birthday present, Grandma?’ 

“To-morrow’s your birthday,’ came the 
answer, and the old lady’s voice was 
almost as gay as Tony’s own. 

“Ho! then you got it!” shouted Tony. 
“Yowre sure it goes, Grandma, winds up 
and goes?” 

That night it was hard for’ Tony to 
go to sleep, but finally he was quiet. Then 
the old lady took me out of her pocket 
and for the first time I saw my new home. 
I’d always wondered what a little boy’s 
home looked like, and now I saw. A little 
stove in one corner; Tony’s little iron bed 
along one wall near a window out of 
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which he looks while his grandma is 
away; a narrow cot in another corner— 
the old lady sleeps on that; a big bare 
table in the middle of the room (fine to 
run on, I thought the minute I saw it). 
True enough, the.old lady pulls it up to 
the bed when she goes out in the after- 
noon, and when I run at all, I run on 
the table. But, as I said in the beginning, 
Tony doesn’t wear me out with running. 
By day I am mostly on his pillow where 
he can see me and talk to me, and at 
night I’m always under his pillow just 
where he can put his hand on me quickly 
when he wakes in the night. He wakes 
up a good many times in the night. 

But I’m getting away from my story. 
After Tony fell asleep, the old lady hunted 
and hunted and finally cut a little square 
of white paper off the end of the paper on 
the shelf over the stove—the shelf where 
the plates and cups and bowls are—and 
wrapped me up in it and tied me with a 
thread and put me on a chair by Tony’s 
bed. 

The next thing I knew, I heard Tony 
shout: “O Grandma, wake up! ‘Wake up! 
You did get my present!’ Short work 
he made of the paper and thread she'd 
been so particular about. When I looked 
in his face I knew instantly that I was 


. fully as handsome as I had always hoped 


I was, Of course he had to wind me up 
once—what little boy wouldn’t? And be- 
cause he couldn’t get out of bed, the old 
lady moved up the bare table and I raced 
my liveliest, the old lady holding her 
hands as a guard so I wouldn’t leap off 
the edge. 

“Oh! Oh!” breathed Tony, when he saw 
all I could do. ‘‘He’s just what I wanted, 
Grandma! Can’t he go!” 

Well, that’s all, because you see I’ve 
already told some things that come after- 
ward. I’m not used to telling stories, so 
things aren’t all in the right order. That’s 
all, except as the old lady was leaving 
us that first afternoon that Tony and I 
became chums, she came to the bed to 
kiss Tony and said, “Grandma’s sorry to 
leave you, dear, but she’ll be back as soon 
as. she can.” And then she stroked my 
shiny tin back with a gentle finger and 
said with a smile, “Good-by you, too, Tin 
Mouse. I suppose there isn’t anything 
that somebody doesn’t want, but when 
you’ve lived as long as I have you'll find 
it’s a happy chance when ‘things find their 
way to the people who want them.” 
(Chance, indeed! Didn’t I deliberately 
run under her skirts, though I admit I 
didn’t then know about Tony.) “Think, 
out of the millions of people who wouldn’t 
have looked at you twice, of your finding 
Tony to love you!” 

Tony and I didn’t understand much 
of what she meant, but we don’t care 
because we understand each other per- 
fectly and are very happy together. 

(All rights reserved) 


One Way of Judging -- 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Of all birds that I know 

I am certain the crow - 
Is the bravest in all kinds of weather. 

For though danger is near, 

He coneeals every fear,— my 
Or at least he won’t show the white. feather. 


ve 
a 
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The Colored Note 
HELEN P. METZGER 


It was a warm September day. Paul 
and Lester, walking slowly home from 
school, were talking about the aéroplane 
that had passed over the schoolhouse a 
ee of hours before. It was only the 
second or third one they had ever seen, 
for neither of them had been far away 
from his country home, and aéroplanes 
seldom came that way. 

“And it was so low,” said Lester, “that 
I could almost see the man inside of it. 
I wonder if there was more than one 
person ?” 

Paul didn’t know, but he had seen pic- 
tures where there were lots of folks flying 
in one airship, and this had looked to be 
big enough to carry ten men! Then they 
wondered where it had come from and 
where it was going, and they thought it 
must have been flying fast to be so soon 
out of sight. 

Suddenly a new thought struck Paul. 
The teacher had told them that the aéro- 
plane was going due west. They were 
walking toward the west, too, so had they 
been earlier, they would have walked 
right beneath that noisy wooden bird. 

“Wouldn't it be fun,” he asked, “to ride 
home from school through the air?” 

Lester thought it would, and declared 
he meant to be an aviator when he grew 
up. And he wouldn’t be stingy, either, 
about giving people plenty of rides. When- 
ever he saw people who looked as though 
they’d like to ride, he’d swoop down and 
get them; that is, if an aviator could see 
down to the earth when he was away 
up so high. 

‘Just then a little gust of wind stirred 
up something in the dust of the road. It 
was of a bright orange color, and looked, 
as it went dancing along, like a wide- 
winged butterfly. And yet it wasn’t a 
butterfly—the boys were sure of that. 

Forgetting how hot it was, they chased 
the bright bit of color. Just as they 
reached out for it, another breeze carried 
it under the fence. 

“T’m bound to see what it is,” declared 
Lester. 

_ “Oh, Iet’s let it go,” said Paul. 
so hot.” 

But Lester was already over the fence, 
and after a moment Paul followed. A 
merry chase they had, for the thing they 
were after, whatever it was, took them 
into briers and brush, over stones, and 
into fence corners. But at last the wind 
died down and its plaything lay still in 
the middle of the field. Paul seized it 

: and found that they had captured only 
a serap of paper folded into fanciful 
shape. 

“There’s some writing on it,’ 
Lester. 

“Why, it’s a letter,” he said a moment 
later. 

As the two boys were only eight, they 
couldn’t have read a very hard letter, but 
they managed to read that one. 


“It's 


eried 


“Dear Boy,” the letter said; “This is: 


for you if you have found it yourself. 
You see, my father is an aviator, and 
ence in a while he takes me for a ride. 
I’m going up with him to-day, and I’ve 
just thought of a fine plan. It’s going 
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Four-leaf Clovers 


I know a place where the sun is like gold, 
And the cherry blooms burst with 
snow, 
And down underneath is the loveliest 
spot 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 


One leaf is for hope and one for faith, 
And one is for love, you know; 
And God put another one in for luck ; 
If you search you will find where they 
grow. 


But you must have hope, and you must 
have faith, ; 
You must love and be strong, and so 
If you work, if you wait, you will find 
the place » 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 
—Selected. 


Sentence Sermon 


Nature has a reward for every diligent 
searcher after her truths.—Cora Stan- 
wood Cobb. 


to be lots of fun. I’m writing two notes 
on this kind of paper, both notes alike. 
Then I’m going to throw them out of the 
plane while we are flying. Of course, I 
don’t know where they will land, but 
that makes it all the more exciting. I’m 
hoping that somebody will find one of 
them. Next Friday is the Fair in Clear- 
field County. My father will be there 
to take people up in his plane. Ill be 
around there, too, most of the time. And 
if you'll just wear this bright piece of 
paper—well, it’s a secret I haven’t told 
anybody but father, yet. He just grinned, 
but his grin always means yes. Won’t 
it be fun? I'll be so excited wondering 
who is going to find this note that I can 
hardly wait till Friday comes.” 

The note was signed “Roy Sheldon,” 
and there was a line at the very bottom 
of the page that said, “Be sure to wear 
this paper.” 

When they had read it, the two boys 
looked at each other, wondering if it 
could be true. : 

“He must mean for us to have a ride,” 
Lester said at last. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Paul. 
lucky to find it?” 

“But he said the one who found the 
note,” Lester reminded Paul, soberly. 
“And you’re the one. I didn’t find it.” 

“You helped,’ Paul said. “And if it 
hadn’t been for you, I wouldn’t have 
chased it. So it wouldn’t be fair for me 
to claim it all. Besides, maybe there’d 
be room for two.” 

Lester shook his head. ‘He said ‘one.’ 
But anyway, I can see the plane close 
up. And I ean see you fly, if that’s what 
the note means.” 

“Tl tell you,’ Paul planned. “If our 
folks will let us, we'll explain to the avi- 
ator and his boy that we both found it. 
And I’m most sure that they'll think of 
some way to manage.” 

And when Fair day came, Roy and his 
father laughed heartily when they saw 
the boy decorated with orange paper, and, 
close to him, the other boy who had 
helped to find that paper. And they did 
think of a way to manage,—and a very 
exciting way it was, too. 


“Aren't we 
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Ambers$gris 


Ambergris, .a waxy, ash-colored sub- 
stance sometimes found floating on seas 
frequented by sperm whales, is supposed 
to be an internal secretion formed by 
these monsters of the deep. It is of great 
value, being used chiefly in fragrant 
drugs, perfumes, and costly ointments. 
Recently a lighthouse-keeper on the island 
of Hawaii, while strolling on an unfre- 
quented beach, had his attention attracted 
by a mass of gray substance floating be- 
yond his reach on the surface of the sea. 
After waiting all day he was rewarded 
by seeing it washed ashore. Still not 
knowing what it was, but interested by 
its strange appearance, he took it to be 
examined, and found that it was amber- 
gris, weighing about eighty pounds and 
valued at $40,000. 

Less fortunate was another man who 
picked up ninety pounds of ambergris on 
the beach at Laysan Island, a few hun- 
dred miles distant from Hawaii. Think- 
ing, from its waxy appearance, that he 
might put it to some future use, he took 
it home and forgot it until one day, while 
painting his little shack, he ran short of 
oil. Remembering his oily substance, he 
melted it and finished his painting with 
an ambergris mixture worth about $45,000. 


Century-old Mill 


An old-fashioned stump mill in South 
Boston, Ind., after an uninterrupted cen- 
tury of usefulness, is still grinding grain 
to-day in the same unhurried manner. 
The grinding mechanism is run by horse- 


power, and it takes twenty minutes to 


grind one bushel of wheat and three min- 
utes for a bushel of coarse feed. The 
great-grandfather of the present owner 
had the burrs, or stones for the mill, 
brought from France one hundred and 
seventeen years ago. 


World’s Highest Waterfall 


Though it exceeds both Niagara and 
Victoria Falls by several hundred feet in 
height, Kaieteur Fall, in British Guiana, 
has seldom been visited. Discovered 
fifty years ago, not much was known 
about it, on account of its inaccessibility, 
until it was recently photographed by an 
expedition exploring the Guianas for the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Kaieteur Fall is on the Potaro River, and 
the fall is 741 feet high, with a width 
which varies from 120 feet in dry weather 
to 400 feet in the rainy season. For 200 
yards above the fall the river is about 
400 feet wide,—a noiseless, smooth-flowing 
ae until the moment of its thunderous 
all. 


Walking Books 


The librarian of Stockton, Calif., re- 
cently increased the popularity of the 
library in his charge by means of walk- 
ing books. He made large display signs in 
the form of books, and inside each sign 
he placed a boy, hired to walk through 
the streets of the town. On the sides and 
backs of the walking books he printed 
messages to the public, calling their at- 
tention to features of the library not to 
be overlooked. “Anne Othority”’ appeared 
on each book as its author. 
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Program-making for Churches 


How the Montclair Parish Plans the Year 
FREDERIC G. MELCHER 


For several years there has been much 
progress in our churches in outlining the next 
year in a more systematic way. Budget- 
making instead of hit-or-miss handling of 
finances has become a happy characteristic 
of most of our churches. Such a plan gives 
the minister and the parish a chance to look 
forward to a whole year and to’ have a more 
secure feeling from knowing just what has 
been undertaken and how it is to be carried 
out. It seems, however, as though fewer 
churches have taken a similar systematic 
view of the year’s program-making, causing 
minister and parish to know what they in- 
tend to accomplish in the next season and to 
estimate how the church organization is to 
carry out the plans. 

In the final June number of the Weekly 
Bulletin of the Unity Church, Montclair, 
N.J., the minister, Edgar 8. Wiers, gave such 
a complete analysis of what this church is to 
undertake during the coming season that as 
an example of church program-making it 
will be interesting to other church groups 
and also serve as a testimony to a semarkable 
pastor who is able to give his organization 
such adequate leadership and to make the 
best of all the parish interests. 

This church program is varied in its char- 
acter, but the center of everything is the 
inspiration of the morning service, and this 
service is always directed so as to fill to the 
utmost the spiritual needs of the parish. For 
the third vear Mr. Wiers has undertaken to 
lay down for the season a general theme which 
will dominate his pulpit utterance, a theme 
which he will develop in various ways and in 
different groups of sermons. This seems a 
rather daring undertaking, but has for two 
years proved most successful. In the year 
of 1919-20, the subject of ‘The Social Teach- 
ings of Jesus’ was the theme of the year, 
and it proved an excellent method of giving a 
unity to the year’s work and arousing interest 
in the preaching. This subject was developed 
in different ways: first, in a group of sermons 
that tried to analyze just what the New Testa- 
ment had to say on social questions; then in 
a group discussing how the actual teachings 
of Jesus would apply to the leading problems 
of to-day. Last year the general theme of 
the church year was ‘‘More Life and Fuller,” 
with sermon groups discussing what are the 
aspects of a more abundant life and the 
different types of rich lives which represent 
different types of excellence. 

The theme for the coming year is announced 
as “The Coming of the Greater Religion in 
Our Lives and in Our Times,” and Mr. 
Wiers’s description of the theme is as 
follows: 

“Our theme for the coming year involves 
a determined endeavor to distill from the 
life of our own day and our own part in it 
the religious essence. It means an effort at 
interpretation, at appreciation, at under- 
standing. It means the effort to detach our- 
selves enough from our own lives to value 
them, to weigh in the balance the good and 
the ill, to ascertain what is transient and 
what is permanent, to rise above the cur- 
rent judgments of the hour. If we can even 
begin to approach the purpose of our high 
quest, we shall have added immeasurably to 
our equipment for life. We shall have seen 


with anointed eyes and gained imperishable 
insights.” 

As was the case with the first year’s ser- 
mons, these discussions will be supplemented 
by ‘The Shelfless Library” of books in the 
rear of the church, books on the general theme 
under discussion, which may be freely taken 
home by any member of the congregation 
without card or registration. 

The next feature of the program is “The 
Collegiate Pulpit.”” This plan contemplates 
bringing to the morning services of the 
church some of the famous representative 
preachers of the country, one a month for 
the winter months. This is a new concep- 
tion by Mr. Wiers, and the idea was received 
by the congregation with great, enthusiasm. 
A special committee undertook to plan the 
program, and from a long list of the most 
popular figures who appear in our university 
pulpits six were selected. Acceptances have 
been received from President W. H. P. 
Faunce of Brown University, Prof. Albert 
Parker Fitch of Amherst College, President 
Arthur C. McGiffert of Union Theological 
Seminary, Prof, Francis G. Peabody of 
Harvard University, and Miss Maude Royden 
of London, England. Bishop Williams of 
Michigan and Bishop Hughes of the Meth- 
odist Church expect to send word later as to 
the possibility of their coming. The op- 
portunity to hear these great leaders in one’s 
own morning service is an opportunity that 
will be enthusiastically accepted by every 
one of the parish. These preachers will be 
paid the fee which they receive if they ap- 
pear in one of the collexe pulpits, and a 
special fund has been set aside for this 
purpose. 

Unity Church is the center of one of the 
most success!ul forums in the country, and 
in the many years of its conduct has had on 
its platform practically every leading figure 
who could be had in this country or who had 
a message for such purposes. The letter- 
head which bears the invitations to new 
speakers carries the list of the notable 
speakers which have been here, which un- 
doubtedly has an important influence in 
obtaining wide co-operation. The committee 
for the Forum includes people from all de- 
nominations, but the meetings are held in 
the Unity Church. Mr. Wiers’s genius in 
this form of work has made the Forum what 
it is. Already there have been promised 
for next year Norman Hapgood, ex-Minister 
to Denmark, George P. Baker, professor at 
Harvard, David Wark Griffith, motion- 
picture producer, Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
of the New York Community Church, and 
among the probable acceptances are Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, president of the National 
League of Women Voters, James H. Robin- 
son, and Senator Borah. 

Another individual feature of the program 
will be the third year of the Unity Concerts, 
which were started by Mr. Wiers with the 
feeling that the best of music should be part 
of community life without people being 
obliged to travel to the city with the conse- 
quent difficulty of transportation and late 
hours. For two years the committee in 
charge has completely sold out concert courses 
of five or six concerts each of the very highest 
grade. The concerts are held in the High 
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School Hall, a model auditorium with a 


seating capacity of 1,200. The program 
for this year will include such musie as the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra and such artists - 


as Geraldine Farrar, Madame Homer, Fritz 
Kreisler, and others of note. 
the course of six concerts includes a budget 
of about $11,000. The community has 
already oversubscribed the course for the 
next year, and those who have enjoyed this 
music for the past two years feel that it has 
contributed something to the community 
that could have been had in no other way, 
and apparently the series can be kept a fixture 
in the community for several years. 

For the past few years the church has from 
time to time brought interesting figures of 
literary leadership to the community, such 
people as Maurice Maeterlinck, Tagore, 


Robert Frost, Vachel Lindsay, Amy Lowell, 


and Carl Sandburg. It was thought that this 
fall a series of connected lectures might be 
arranged whose general theme would be 
“The Interpretation of the Literature of 
To-day.” This series has now been worked 
out, beginning the middle of October and 
running on six successive Tuesday evenings, 
and will include an introductory lecture on 
“What the Past Gives to our Present Litera- 
ture” by Henry Seidel Canby, editor of the 
Literary Review; “The Poets of To-day’? by 
Prof. John Erskine of Columbia University; 
“The Novelists of To-day” by Carl Van 
Doren, literary editor of the Nation; ‘The 
Historians of To-day” by Hendrik W. Van 
Loon, author of “The Story of Mankind’; 
“Children’s Books” by Annie Carroll Moore, 
supervisor of children’s work in the New York 
Public Library; and ‘Literary Bolsheviks 
and Others” by Sinclair Lewis. Another 
literary feature will be continued from the 
past year, the Dante Circle, meeting regularly 
at the church, under Mr. Wiers’s personal 
direction; and there will be a father-and-son 
evening such as the one with Enos Mills 
last year. 

The completion of the equipment of the 
new parish house opens an opportunity for 
the enrichment of the program of the church 
school and Unity Club, plans of which need 
not be here outlined, as they are simila: to 
those of any church. The Sunday-school can 
now count on an admirable auditorium, 
equipped with the best of motion-picture 
appliance and also a reflectoscope for other 
lectuce purposes. The stage of the parish 
house has been refitted and under suggestions 
from experts will be equipped with the latest 
lighting devices, so that the young people of 
Unity Club as well as others can use it to the 
best possible advantage. The church also 
has a Laymen’s League and Women’s Alli- 
ance, whose programs are similar to those in 
other places. 

This complete program, which will be 
printed in its final detail and sent out in the 
fall to all members of the parish, will be 
supported by systematic advertising in the 
local press and supplemented by a ee 
member canvass in the fall. 

This article has tried to emphasize one 
layman’s interest in seeing an advance plan- 
ning of the whole year’s church program. It 
has’ a strong appeal to the members of the 


parish and undoubtedly a strong effect on the 


success of each year’s work. It must also 
serve as a tribute to a man who is not only a 
real spiritual leader to his parish, but an 
organizer whose ability would have shone in 
any field of activity, but which has found a 
remarkable place for itself in this city of 
30,000 in the New York suburbs. 


The talent for 
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Cigarettes 
[From the Herald of Gospel Liberty] 


here is no use trying to ignore the 
fact that up until the war, the cigarette 
Was very generally looked upon as an 
unmitigated evil, Its baneful effects upon 
both physical and intellectual vitality 
were widely recognized, especially in edu- 
cational and medical circles. Schcol men 
everywhere denounced it, doctors and sur- 
geons very generally opposed it, coaches 
and physical-training experts for ball and 


- other sports tabooed it, and some business 


concerns prohibited its use in their estab- 
lishments and offices. But there was no 
other one thing in which the war mania 
caused people more absolutely to reverse 
themselves than in the matter of the ciga- 
rette. Folks simply lost their heads on the 
question, and threw all of the experience 
and scientific experimentation and investi- 


gation of years to the winds—in a perfectly 


silly and sentimental attempt to baby the 
soldier boys. Doctors, preachers, Sunday- 
school teachers, good old “white ribbon” 
mothers, physical training experts, who 
all of their lives had fought cigarettes as 
a most insidious foe to youth, all at once 
joined in with the hue and cry, and helped 
to raise money and to pass out cigarettes 
to the “boys”! The consequence was that 
restraint was broken down everywhere, 
and the work of long years was over- 
toppled in a very short while. Young 
smokers who always had avoided the 
cigarette as a vicious thing, and other 
young men who never had nor never 
would haye smoked if Christian people 
had not been so silly as to supply them 
with the “makings,” took up the habit. 
And the result is that this country has 
experienced such a growth in the use of 
this form of tobacco as is bound to have 
a most deleterious effect upon the human 
race if steps are not taken to check this 
rapidly growing evil. Figures just fur- 
nished by the office of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue at Washington give 
a startling revelation of how the cigarette 
habit is on the increase. According to a 
statement furnished by this Government 
office to Rey. O. K. Miller, Superintendent 
of the New York Civic League, the num- 
ber of cigarettes manufactured were as 
follows: 


Year Large Small 
1900 4,585,6 3,254,130,630 
1905 6,913,138 3,666,814,273 
1906 10,742,354 4,501,254,783 
» 1910 19,374,077 8, 644, 335, "407 
1911 17,058,71 10,469,321,101 
1915 15,816,210 17,964,348,272 
1916 22,192,700 25, 290, 293, 911 
eH 24° 596, 110 35,331,264,076 


920 28:038,552 47,430,105,055 

1931 estimated 45,309,529 50,835,068,919 
Thus it will be seen that while there 
were only four and a half million of the 
large cigarettes (those weighing more 
than three pounds per thousand) and over 
three billion of the small (those weighing 
not more than three pounds per thou- 
sand) made in 1900, their number had 
gradually increased by 1910 to over nine- 
teen million of the large and eight and a 


‘of the most consecrated teacher, 
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half billion of the small. Then in 1916 
there was a sudden increase of nearly 
50 per cent. in the use of both sizes. That 
was only six years ago. But in the brief 
space of time since, the number of ciga- 
rettes manufactured in the United States 
has more than doubled—the output for 
1921 being estimated by the Internal 
Revenue Office at over forty-five million 
for the large and nearly fifty-one billion 
for the small. The seriousness of this 
appalling increase is augmented by the 


fact that there has been not only a steady 


growth year by year, but that that growth 
has come faster in the large than in the 
small size cigarette—leaping inthe large 
size from twenty-eight million in 1920 to 
forty-five million in 1921, an increase of 
over 60 per cent. in this last year. 


An Odious Comparison 
[Charles M. 
Every American citizen ought to pay 


Sheldon in Dearborn Independent] 


“enough into the church treasury to enable 


the church, first of all, to construct a 
modern building adapted to teaching boys 
and girls, and as well equipped with ma- 
terial as a modern high school. The 
churches, with a few notable exceptions, 
are not constructed for teaching purposes. 
If the men in the churches, who are spend- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
send their children to expensive colleges 
East and West, would be willing to spend 
even a small per cent. of the cost of 
secular education on religious education, 
modern religious education buildings cost- 
ing $100,000 apiece could be built for 
every church in America, and equipped 
with all the wonderful material which the 
ehureh has at her hand, but is unable to 
buy on account of the expense, and the 
failure of its members to recognize its 
value to their children. 

Motion pictures, illustrating the heroism 
of missionaries; illustrated lectures by 
Christian physicians on sex questions, 
given by men and women doctors; object 
lessons gleaned from Bible lands to inter- 
est and inspire large classes of boys of 
the age when large numbers of them leave 
the church because of the dullness of the 
pedagogic teaching; pictures, not motion, 
but works of art, that illustrate history 
and Bible times; music that would include 
instruments beyond the reach of the aver- 
age chureb,—these and a multitude of 
other things in the way of equipment 
would make of the Sunday-schools of 
America an entirely new power in the 
lives of the young, and ring in a new 
order of things for the dignity and power 
of religion. As it is now, the boy and 
girl go to the church Sunday-school and 
sit in a class, in most cases in a large 
room or in the chureh worship room it- 
self, surrounded by other classes, in a 
babel of noises which is not far removed 
from the “blab” schools that used to be 
found in the South, with a multitude of 
distractions to try the genius and patience 
The next 
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day this boy and girl walk into a high- 
school class-room where the class meets 
by itself, removed from all distracting 
noises, with pictures on the walls, with 
works of art to fill eye and memory, with 
every necessary equipment to make learn- 
ing interesting and worth while. Is it any 
wonder, Mr. American Citizen, that your 
boy or girl looks upon the Sunday-school 
with more or less amusement or even con- 
tempt when the comparison is made be- 
tween it and the high school? 


Money Control is Bad Control 


[From the Continent] 


In the riot of recent debate over the 
teaching of evolution in Christian col- 
leges, there has been rather frequent repe- 
tition of the saying, “The hand that 
holds the purse-strings for any institution 
should control the teaching therein.” If 
the Continent’s memory does not betray 
it, Mr. Bryan himself has more than once 
employed something like this formula 
with the air of one who affirms a non- 
contradictable axiom. It seems, however, 
that Mr. Bryan of all men—the famous 
publicist whose two-edged tongue has so 
often scarified the “money-power’—should 
bethink himself of certain parallel cases 
before he ratifies this principle for the 
control of colleges and other educational 
institutions, higher or lower. 

How about Christian congregations, for 
instance? Should the preacher in the pul- 
pit be required to conform his preaching 
to the opinions or the preferences of the 
people in the pews who pay his salary? 
Especially should he be under the domi- 
nation of the man who pays most toward 
his salary? We imagine that the very 
ministers who condemn so violently the 
evolutionary bias of college and univer- 
sity instruction would object still more 
vehemently to any such “purse-string” 
control of their own pulpits as they ree- 
ommend for professors’ class-rooms. In- 
deed, we are quite confident that Mr. 
Bryan would himself never undertake, on 
the ground of his contribution to his own 
pastor’s pay, to tell the pastor what he 
must not preach. Is not, then, the case 
of a teacher in a college quite on a level 
with the case of a pastor in a parish? 
In both cases the only just and fair pro- 
cedure is to look for some man of the 
Christian character which spontaneously 
insures full sympathy with the purposes 
of the institution or organization he is 
ealled upon to serve—and after that, to 
give him liberty to follow his own native 
loyalty to truth. First be sure of your 
man—pastor or professor—and then let 
him go ahead. And don’t let the “money- 
power” pursue him. 


One Baptist to Another 


[From the Western Recorder] 


Says the Baptist of Chicago: “The Bap- 
tist does not claim to represent the the- 
ological opinion of individuals or of 
groups as such. It is not a Fundament- 
alist organ. It is not a Modernist organ. 
It is a Baptist organ.” Here we have, by 
exclusion, a new definition of a ‘Baptist 
organ.” It is not a voice of religious con- 
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victions of individuals. It is not a voice of 
religious convictions of groups. It is not a 
voice of fundamental Scripture teaching. 
It is, it alleges, not even a courier of 
the rickety chariot of Modernist views of 
the Bible. In the light of the foregoing 
we are wondering if our esteemed con- 
temporary will obligingly tell us what he 
is anyhow? He says he is a Baptist? 
But the above process of elimination 
would seem to us to make the Baptist 
a theological Mugwump or anarchist? 
‘How about it, esteemed contemporary? 


Old Men 
[From the United Presbyterian] 

The prejudice against mature years and 
old age has received some pretty hard 
bumps in recent times. Who won the 
war? The boys in the trenches did their 
part bravely unto death, but what could 
they do and what did they do as they 
muddled through four years of discour- 
agement until they got a man well up 
towards seventy years of age, and that 
masterful man welded the broken links 
of the Allied Armies into a solid ring 
around the Central Powers that quickly 
crushed them. Nearly all the prominent 
statesmen and generals that won the war 
were well down the western slope of life. 
Much of the best work ever done in this 
world has been done on that slope. Michel 
Angelo painted the Last Judgment at 
sixty and his hand rounded St. Peter’s 
dome at seventy; Galileo had eyes sharp 
enough to see the earth rotate on its axis 
when nobody else could see it, at the age 
of seventy-two. What book always says 
a good word for old men? The Bible. 
Whenever we want truth and comfort we 
go to that Book. What does it say about 
old men? “I will pour out my Spirit upon 
all flesh, saith God, and your old men shall 
dream dreams.” The world can never do 
without its dreamers. They see visions 
of broader plans and better things. The 
dreamer is the poet and prophet who 
weayes his dreams out of the stuff of 
past experience and kindles it with the 
light and glory of imagination. He gathers 
up the wisdom of the years that are gone 
and frames it into better guidance and 
loftier inspiration. Let us honor age as 
God honors it. The irreverence towards 
old age that speaks of it disrespectfully 
and attempts to crowd it out of the way, 
if not off the earth, appears to be a pe- 
culiarly American sin, and we need to 
mend our manners and judge righteous 
judgment. 


A Temporary Expedient ° 
[From the Ohristian Century] 


Mr. P. W. Wilson, New York corre- 
spondent of the London Daily News, has 
been telling England some plain home 
truths about the sentiment and opinion of 
America, and why it did not have part in 
the Genoa and Hague conferences. With 
uncompromising candor he put the mat- 
ter after this manner: “The thing that 
needs saying to Europe as the opinion of 
the United States is that Europe is not 
the whole world. She is no longer most 
of the world, but only one-sixth of it. 
Apparently Europe is unaware that the 
other five-sixths of the world have, with 
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the exception of Japan, reduced their 
armies to the size of police reserves, and 
we are told that Japan is preparing 
greatly to reduce her army. Outside of 
Kurope and Japan there are no armaments 
left. What is happening is simply that 
the rest of the world is leaving Hurope 
behind.” He advises Hngland to leave 
Huropean entanglements alone, and take 
her course alongside the United States. 
If Europe wishes to “Mexicanize itself 
into bankruptcy,” the brilliant journalist 
can see no reason why Britain should go 
down with it. All of which is good coun- 
sel as a temporary expedient; but, in the 
long result, the whole world must hold 
together or fly to pieces, and one-sixth 
may set fire‘ to the rest. 


Who is Greatest? 


[From the Universalist Leader] 


There is an undying ambition in human 
nature to be great, and along multitudi- 
nous paths men have sought greatness 
only to realize at last that they have 
missed their goal. Centuries ago the 
wisest man of history, when asked the 
question as to who was greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven, called a little child 
and set him in the midst of them. And 
the verdict of history confirms his judg- 
ment as true not only in heaven, but upon 
the earth. 

Some one has gone to H. G. Wells, as 
the latest and most inclusive and ex- 
haustive world-historian, and asked him 
to name the six permanently great men 
in the world’s long experience, and his 
reply, as reported in the American Maga- 
zine, with some brief reasons therefor, 
is the following list: Jesus, Buddha, Aris- 
totle, Asoka, Bacon, and Lincoln. Other 
students might make a different list, but 
Mr. Wells, because of his wide survey of 
the ages and a judicial temper, deserves 
special consideration. His statement is 
entirely dispassionate, and appears to be 
based on the saying of Emerson: “The 
mass of men worry themselves into name- 
less graves, while here and there a great 
unselfish soul forgets itself into immor- 
tality.” 

A significant thing in this listing of the 
great is the number of names omitted of 
those whom the schools have taught and 
the world accepted as great. A new basis 
of decision is here; the conquerors and 
the getters are left out, and those who 
have served humanity in some way are 
chosen. 

Another significant thing is that the 
majority of the six were religious teach- 
ers, and with one exception all were 
ruled by the religious motive, and that 
one, Roger Bacon, had visions of material 
and mechanical truth which were to be 
fulfilled long after his day. These were 
people who served, who gave—out of seem- 
ing poverty gave abundance. 

Here is something for the world to 
think about in these days when success 
is measured in dollars or publicity or 
power. One man attains great riches and 
his only epitaph is, “He was rich!’ 
Another was known the wide world over 
and is straightway forgotten. Another 
swayed the scepter of world-power, but 
was without a friend to preserve his 
memory. Oxsar is dead save as an im- 
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personal and non-effective character in 
ancient history; Jesus is alive, more and 
more energizing the forces of truth and 
righteousness and happiness. And so with - 
the other five—in whatever they said and 
did they sounded the note of divine and 
eternal truth. And they live. 

Here is a personal illustration of the 
paramount position of religion in life. 
It is not so much a question of what kind 
of religion, but that some kind will alone 
preserve men and nations and humanity. 
Here is a “fundamental” it will be better 
for churches and ministers to think about, 
than to bicker over ecclesiastical - ter- 
minology. ——— 


Gandhi’s Advice 


[From the Watchman Hzaminer] 


A statement is going the rounds of the 
papers that a missionary recently said to 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Indian leader who 
is making so much trouble for England 
in his own country: ‘Mr. Gandhi, it is an 
objection urged against Christianity that 
it is a foreign religion in India. Some of 
us want to make it fit the country and its 


people. How can we do it? What advice 
can you give?’ Immediately Mr. Gandhi 
replied: “Preach your religion without 


diluting it. Never tone it down.” It 
strikes us that that is as good advice for 
America as for India. There is little 
power or value in the diluted preaching 
of religion, or the preaching of a diluted 
religion. Preach the Word, and trust 
to it to make itself fit into conditions 
anywhere and everywhere. 


How may a man attain to self- 
knowledge? By contemplation? certainly 
not; but by action. Try to do your duty 
and you will find what you are fit for. 
But what is your duty? The demand of 
the hour.—Goethe. 


THE RECISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


pend and copys peal written, to the Advertising Dept., 

ISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
eee 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


WANTED—To hear from owner having farm 


or unimproved land for sale. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


SHORTHAND—Private lessons by aan (Hasy 
and rapid.) Basher’s Institute, Washington 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 


YOUNG MAN with wide child-caring experi- 
ence, now in charge of small children’s home, 
desires to make a change. Competent grade- 
school teacher. Best of references. C-24, 
CHRISTIAN RuGISTHR. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for lady (teacher or 
business woman) to share attractive four-room 
apartment in Cambridge, furnishing own room. 
Sunny, well-heated, all conveniences. Best of 
references exchanged. Apply at Lend a Hand 
Office, 101 Tremont Street. 


CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS MAKE MONEY— 
Any organization in your church can make 
large profits selling our High Grade Dish 
Cloths. Remarkable values. Sell on sight. 
Splendid proposition for Ladies’ Aid Societies 
and bazaars. Write now for our special offer 
to Church Societies. MisHi~mr Myre. Co., 
Smithville, Ohio. 


JouHN J. BLacK, 


_ to carry his point. 


“ 
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The Christian Register 


THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Dr. Torrey’s “Kaiser Jesus” 


eaders of THe ReEcGister will be in- 
terested in an editorial in the King’s 
Business, published by the Los Angeles 
Bible Institute, July issue, 1922, page 650. 
Tt was written by Rev. Keith L. Brooks, 
managing editor, in reply to an editorial 
in the Christian Guardian which said 
that Dr. Reuben A. Torrey, dean of the 
Institute and militant fundamentalist 
leader, speaks fiercely of the need of 
“Kaiser Jesus.” The following is a para- 
graph in Mr. Brooks’s reply: 

“We have just. one fault to find with 
this statement concerning Dr. Torrey. It 
is more than just a fib, an untruth, or a 
prevarication. It is a pure concoction, 
yes, a bouncing big lie. We have asked 
Dr. Torrey if he could suggest any pos- 
sible ground for such a statement being 
attributed to him and he replies that it 
has evidently originated in the inner con- 
sciousness of some Methodist editors. 
‘There is no proof,’ he says, ‘that I 
ever referred to Kaiser Jesus.’ To say 
that he refers ‘in the most unhesitating 
way to Kaiser Jesus’ makes it evident 
that the writer is determined, even at 
the cost of deliberate misrepresentation, 
Some people would 
even call him ‘unscrupulous.’ ” 

This is clearly a case of the facts, and 
we turn, therefore, to see whether or not 
Dr. Torrey ever has referred to Kaiser 
Jesus, whether in an ‘unhesitating’ way 
or not. Dr. Torrey is certain that there 
is no proof that he ever referred to 
‘Kaiser Jesus.’ Undoubtedly the currency 
of the reference is due to its quotation in 
Professor Rall’s “Modern Premillennial- 
ism and the Christian Hope,” page 153. 
This was the source quoted by THE Ruc- 
ISTER in its campaign which finally 
aroused the country against fundamental- 
ism and all its works. The original source 
from which the quotation was made is 
as follows: 

“We may say we need a great democ- 
racy. They had a great democracy in 
France at the time of the great revolu- 
tion, and streets ran with blood. What 
we need is an emperor that will bring 
peace, and that is not. Kaiser Wilhelm, it 
is Kaiser Jesus.” 

This is a quotation from an address by 
Dr. Reuben A. Torrey, given in 1917 at 
a conference held at Moody Bible Insti- 
tute, Chicago, Ill., and published in the 
Christian Worker's Magazine of March, 
1917, page 554. No correction of this ever 
has appeared. Dean Gray was the editor 
of the publication. 

Here are the facts, and the jury will 
have to decide who has told the “bounc- 
ing big lie,” the dean of the Los Angeles 
Bible Institute and his inspired editor or 
the Methodist writer and editor of the 
Guardian. It is an ugly word to use, and 
before it is spoken rashly the user ought 
to know the facts. Dean Torrey has made 


a great many addresses and has undoubt- 


edly said many things that he has for- 
gotten. Indeed, most of what he says is 


better forgotten. But his memory needs 
refreshing before he allows his editors to 
give the lie direct to their brethren. 


No More Drunkenness 


The decrease in cases of drunkenness 
dealt with by the Salvation Army, accord- 
ing to Evangeline Booth, has been appre- 
ciable. The department attached to the 
Army for the purpose of collecting and 
earing for drunken men and women of the 
streets has been abandoned, and one estab- 
lished in its place for entertaining and in- 
structing newsboys and the children of 
indigent parents. 


First Church to Use Radio 


Homer Croy says in the Christian 
Herald that the first ehurch to try the 
experiment of broadcasting sermons was 
the Calvary Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The date was January 2, 
1921. The pastor, Rey. Edwin J. Van Etten, 
had been going to the Westinghouse send- 
ing station in Pittsburgh for brief ser- 
mons, and had noted the success of the 
discourses. The idea came to him to 
broadcast a complete church service. Ar- 
rangements were made with the West- 
inghouse Company, and a radio outfit 
installed in the church. Among other 
indications that the service had been 
heard and appreciated, a letter came from 
Centralia, Wash., 2,200 miles away, and 
another from a sailor at sea. The Herron 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh 
about this time found itself without a+ 
pastor. The idea came to one of the trus- 
tees to make use of the radio services 
going out from Calvary Church. A re- 
eeiving outfit was installed. The result 
was gratifying, for the sermon and sing- 
ing could be distinctly heard, and the 
audiences steadily increased. 


Lloyd George Speaks to Youth 


Lloyd George attended a luncheon re- 
cently at the Hotel Victoria, London. The 
luncheon was given in his honor by Sir 
Murray Hyslop. There were 380 repre- 
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sentatives of the Free Churches present. 
In a remarkable address given at that 
time the Prime Minister spoke to the com- 
ing generation. What he said deserves 
wide reading : 


There is a new generation arising. It is 
a generation that has not passed through 
the horrors of war. You are beginning to 
get into that generation, and each year you 
will get more and more into it. They read 
of the glories of war. They do not know 
of its horrors. That is the generation 
that will decide. Tear the war remorse- 
lessly of its glamour; reveal its hideous- 
ness to the eyes of this new generation. 
Tell them even about the troubles that 
followed the war. These are always for- 
gotten. Waterloo—you see pictures of it, 
gorgeous, thrilling, ennobling pictures of 
it, pictures that make you feel as if you 
could grasp a sword and dash with those 
rushing horsemen along. What followed 
Waterloo? Nobody reads about it; nobody 
knows ; and they will forget the disorgani- 
zation of trade and of industry, the diffi- 
eulty of getting your daily bread, the hun- 
dreds of thousands tramping the streets 
to find some opportunity of earning a liy- 
ing for themselves and for their children, 
and tramping in vain. The despair that 
filled the land, the high taxation, the high 
prices—all that will have gone, but the 
glory of the war will always be blazing 
forth. That is the generation that will be 
judging the issue when the time comes. 
They will forget what happened in Hurope 
—Russia, clawing her way out of the pit 
and sinking deeper into it with every con- 
vulsive effort—Germany clinging desper- 
ately to the rotten branch of a debased 
currency, and when that gives way, God 
help Germany. That is forgotten. It is 
the business of the Churches of Christ to 
keep that before the eyes of the people. 


Memorable Date in 
History of Bible 


The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States has 
gone on record in favor of the proposed 
celebration to mark the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the first formal meeting of those 
eminent American scholars who consti- 
tuted the American Bible Revision Com- 
mittee, and whose persistent labors during 
the ensuing thirty years resulted in the 
publication of the American Standard 
Bible. The resolution is as follows: 


The General Assembly learns with inter- 
est of the purpose to celebrate on Wednes- 
day, October 4, 1922, the fiftieth anniver- 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 

Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 

We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 

FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 

OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 


866 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Of our vices we 
can frame a ladder 
if we will but tread 
beneath our feet each 


deed of shame 
a LONGFELLOW 


sary of the first formal meeting of the 
eminent American scholars who constituted 
the American Revision Committee, and 
whose persistent labors during the ensuing 
thirty years resulted in the issuance of the 
American Standard Bible. It recalls that 
the head of this committee was an honored 
minister of our own communion, Philip 
Schaff, and that others of its ministers 
served in the same cause. Welcoming, as 
it does, all new light upon the Word of 
God, and all new light from that Word, it 
commends the celebration of this anniver- 
sary to presbyteries, churches, and people, 
as an opportunity to present anew the liv- 
ing and refreshing truth of the Scriptures. 


Professgr Hull at Copenhagen 


At the International Conference of 
Churches held the first week in August 
at Copenhagen, at which many church 
leaders were present, the address of Prof. 
William I. Hull of Swarthmore College 
excited considerable comment. Following 
is an extract: 


The tar of the big stick of militarism 
elings to us all, and we are nearly all 
afraid of one another. Thus we are im- 
prisoned in the vicious circle, transfixed 
by the same electric current. Modern in- 
dustry demands raw materials of produc- 
tion and markets for finished products; 
other nations are acquiring these by force 
or fraud; we must do likewise, for neces- 
sity knows no law. Our neighbors are 
maintaining large armies; we must do 
likewise, for self-defense is the first duty 
of statesmanship. It is time for some one 
to break through this vicious circle. Men 
fought the World War for this purpose. 
It was to be a war to end war and prepa- 
rations for war and to the armed peace 
which breeds war; it was to make the 
world safe for democracy and rid of im- 
perialism. It failed tragically to do these 
things. Some more effective as well as 
more righteous method must be tried. 


Notes and Announcements 


Among visiting Unitarian ministers who 
have preached in California pulpits this 
summer are Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Rev. 
George R. Dodson, and’ Rey. John H. 
Lathrop. 


When Unitarians of Southern California 
held their fourth annual outing at Bixby 
Park, they passed a vote authorizing the 
erection of a home for aged people. The 
name of the home will be Sunset Hall 
and it will probably be located in Los 
Angeles. 


The churches at Woburn and Billerica, 
Mass., are recipients of $1,000 each by 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes, 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


This school, amid the beautiful New Hampshire hills, 
seeks to develop, in an atmosphere of democracy and 
good cheer, the mental, physical, moral, and religious 
lives of its boys and girls that they may become well- 
balanced men and women. 

If you are seeking a good school for your children, or 
if you feel it is worth while to lend your financial aid to 
build up such a school, write for particulars to Andover, 
N.H., or talk with any of the following officers: 

Cuartes H. Srrona, Honorary President. 
Purcy W. Garpner, President, 
Providence, R.I. 

GeneRaL Grorcs T,. Crurt, Vice-President, 
Boston, Mass. 

Ricwarp W. Suttoway, Treasurer, 
Franklin, N.H. 


Rev. Wm. Lorp McKinney, Dean, 
Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 

For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 

Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 

Church School Organization. For particulars 
address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in-it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work, Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


HARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


‘‘A UNION of young men for mutual helpfulness and 
Community Service.’’ 


FRANK L, LOCKE, Pres, Epwarp A, CuuRcH, Treas. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE. 


Organized April 11, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 


Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON Ii, MASS. 


the will of Lucy A. Clewley, Woburn, 
Mass. To a niece, Gertrude B. Hutchins, 
a trust fund of $20,000 is bequeathed. Upon 
her death, $2,000 from this fund will be 
given the American Unitarian Association. 


Rey. Clara Cook Helvie of Moline, Il1., 
preached at the Methodist church, Chau- 
mont, N.Y., Sunday, August 20. Rey. Will- 
iam H. Bradley, pastor of the church, and 
Dr. A. A. Amidon, sole Unitarian resident 
of Chaumont, planned a service that took 
the form of a welcome to the town where 
Mrs. Helvie was born. ; 


The engagement is announced of Miss 
Agnes Woodberry Endicott of Beverly, 
Mass., to Rev. Howard Charles Gale. Miss 
Endicott is corresponding secretary of 
the Beverly Alliance. Mr. Gale is minis- 
ter of the Unitarian church in Beverly 
and secretary-treasurer of the Essex Con- 
ference. 


The First Parish Church, Brookliné, 
Mass., has recently dedicated a memorial] 
window, parts of which are more than two 
hundred years old. The window is in 


Deaths 


GALH.—At Old Orchard, Me., August 25, 
1922, Alice Clark, wife of William H. Gale, and 
grand-daughter of the late Rey. Charles Welling- 
ton of Templeton, Mass. 
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memory of Tappan Bustis Francis, M.D., 
and was presented to the parish by his 
sons, Dr. George H. Francis and Dr. Carl- 
ton 8. Francis. 


Rey. Frank Randall Gale, minister at 
East Lexington, Mass., has resigned to 
peceet a call to the Channing Unitarian 
Chureh, Dorchester. He will enter upon 
his new duties Sunday, September 10. 


By the will of Mrs. Edith Brow Davis, 
her estate of $40,000 will be distributed 
equally between the Fall River Unitarian 
Society, the Women’s Alliance of the 
Unitarian Church, the Fall River Boys’ 
Club, and the Home for Aged People. 


The churches of Southern California 
have been carrying on through the sum- 
mer. The new society at Pasadena is 
having services every Sunday with sup- 
plies or lay leaders till Mr. Bradford 
Leavitt takes charge of the work the first 
of September. In Hollywood, with the 
minister, Mr. Abel, away on his vacation, 
the work has been continued with Mr. 
Brooks, formerly a Baptist minister, in 
the pulpit. Long Beach does not permit 
the fact that a new church building. is 
in process of construction to interrupt 
church activities. The Sunday-school con- 
tinues in session throughout the summer, 
with an attendance nearly as good as 
during the rest of the year. At the First 
Church in Los Angeles it was decided this 
-year to try the experiment of shortening 
the vacation to the one month of August. 
The result: has been very gratifying. Mr. 
Backus exchanged pulpits one Sunday 
with Mr. Fairfield of Long Beach. For 
two Sundays Rev. W. M. Backus, father 
of the minister, occupied the pulpit, and 
Mr. Backus returned to the pulpit for the 
last Sunday in July.. The attendance has 
been very good; on a recent Sunday the 
count showed 270 present. 


Parish Letter 


Reports an Active Summer 


Perersoro, N.H.—Rev. Arthur H. Winn: 
Services in Peterboro have been of un- 
usual interest this summer and have been 
well attended. During July the pulpit 
was occupied by the minister. The 
preachers for August were Rey. Abraham 
M. Rihbany of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, Boston; Rev. Frederic W. Smith, 
Barre, Mass.; Rev. George F. Patterson, 
Concord, N.H.; Rev. Charles E. Park, 
First Church, Boston, Mass. September 3, 
the pulpit will be occupied by Rev. Francis 
W. Holden, Rockland, Mass. Two special 
services, which were largely attended, 
were held during the summer. One was 
the unveiling of a bronze tablet in honor 
of the men of the church who served in 
the World War. ‘The tablet bears the 
names of eighteen men. The music for 
this service was furnished by Prof. J. 
Warren Ritchey, the noted organist of the 
West, and pupils of Prof. Harrison Keller 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music. Nearly 150 persons were present. 
Old Home Week was celebrated in the 
old town chureh (the Unitarian church) 
by a candle-light service, the musie for 
which was arranged by Mrs. Edward 


_ MacDowell of the MacDowell Colony. Be- 
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tween 200 and 250 persons were present. 
Mr. Winn spoke on “The Spiritual Min- 
istry of the Home.” Mr. Rihbany and 
Mr. Patterson assisted in the service, 
The annual meeting and parish supper 
was held Thursday evening, July 13, and 
showed all bills paid, with a balance on 
hand, and the chureh looking forward 
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with much hope to the following year. 
The attendance at the annual meeting 
was more than 100. The Women’s Alli- 
ance closed a successful year by holding 
its annual fair and entertainment in the 
Town-house. The entertainment was fur- 
nished by members of the Sargent Camp. ~ 
Between $500 and $600 was realized. 


AFTER THE CONVENTION— 


{| To-morrow the second annual convention of Unitarian Lay- 


men’s League chapter presidents gathers at New London. 


Delegates will be present from Canada and the far corners of 


the United States. 


They will.talk over the activities of the 


past year, and make plans for the year to come. 


{| The importance of such a convention is beyond estimate. 


Though it comes only once a year, it generates friendship, 


enthusiasm, and a common understanding. 


Such lessons of 


country-wide unity and co-operation are invaluable. 


{| Clearly there is a need for some means of carrying on this 
good work for the rest of the year. 


§{ THE REGISTER is the answer. 


It comes each week, 


full of the fresh news of the Church. Through it you may 
continue the friendships you made with distant delegates, by 


reading about them and their activities. 


THE REGISTER 


will bring you the same country-wide outlook on the progress 
of our faith; the same spirit of doing things together. And 
these benefits come fifty-two times a year. 


Will officers of League chapters write to the Circulation Depart- 
ment for particulars about our plan for gathering subscriptions ? 


Delegates, get all you can from the Convention — and 
then continue your close touch with the denom- 
ination by subscribing to THE REGISTER! 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Tus CurisTiAN REGISTER 
: 16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year or 


: Enclosed is $9'090 for six months 


(check, money order, or cash). 


Please send THm ReaistEeR to 


wee cere rence eenseeeeseseesessesesesssessesere se 


PLEASANTRIES 


“T wish I had a baby brother to wheel 
in my go-cart, mamma,” said small Plsie. 
“My dolls are always getting broken when 
it tips over.”—Boston Transcript. 


Father: “That child of ours is-altogether 
too annoying with his toy boat.” Mother: 
“What does he want now?” Father: “He 
wants to have it fitted out with a wire- 
less.”’—Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 


A teacher had told a class of juvenile 
pupils that Milton, the, poet, was blind. 
The next day she asked if any of them 
could remember what Milton’s great afflic- 
tion was. “Yes’m,” replied one little fel- 
low, “he was a poet.’’—EHachange. 


Referee in Bankruptcy: “When you ar- 
ranged for that credit you said you and 
your partner had $100,000 between you? 
Was that statement true?” Bankrupt: 
“Sure, it was true. I lived on one sitle 
‘of the Local Trust and Savings Bank and 
he lived on the other.”—Boston Globe. 


When Louis was four years old, he was 
taken by his mother to visit the Zodlogical 
Gardens in Washington. He expressed 
great delight before the monkeys’ cage, 
and was intensely interested in the bears, 
tigers, and other animals. But it was when 
they came to a large stork sleepily stand- 
ing upon one leg, that the little fellow 
seemed most impressed. For a moment he 
stood’ there in silence—then cried out in 
a solemn and expectant little voice, “Stork, 
here’s Louis again !”—Judge. 


A writer of popular stories was one 
day being shown through a book-shop in 
New York. A small table was devoted to 
the new books, and all the rest of the space 
was taken up with gorgeous editions of 
Stevenson, Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, 
Fielding, etc.—fine leather-bound volumes 
at very modest prices. The writer indi- 
cated with a sweep of his arm this collec- 
tion of books and observed, “Literature 
would pay better if there were not so many 
dead men in the _ business.”—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


A passenger on the Great Kentucky Cen- 
tral Railway said to the conductor: “Do 
you use the block system here?” “No; 
we ain’t got no use for the block system, 
stranger.” “Oh, I suppose, then, you use 
electric or pneumatic signaling?” ‘No; 
no use for them, nuther.” ‘Then you have 
train dispatchers and run your trains by 
telegraph?” “Nope.” “But when you stop 
between stations, you at least go back a 
hundred yards and flag the rear?’ ‘Nope, 
stranger; nope.” ‘Then,’ said the pas- 
senger angrily, “all I’ve got to say is that 
this road is run in a criminally reckless 
manner.” The conductor frowned, and 
taking out a plug of tobacco snapped off a 
chew viciously. “Stranger,” he said, “if 
you don’t like this line, say so, and I'll 
stop the train and you can git off and 
walk. I’m president of the line and the 
sole owner. This is the Great Kentucky 
Central, and, stranger, don’t you fergit 
it. She’s seven miles and a half long. 
She runs from Paint Rock to Nola Chucky. 
This is the only train that travels on the 
Great Kentucky Central, and what you 
hear snortin’ ahead is our only engine. 
We ain’t never had a collision. We ain’t 
never had an accident. What’s more, we 
never will. Now, stranger, are you satis- 
fied, or shall I pull the string and let you 
git out and walk?’—The Youth’s Oom- 
panion. 
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THE JULY PENSION 


$11,800. 


paid July 1st, $200. each to honor list of 
fifty-nine Unitarian Ministers. 


For first 
time is at rate of $400. a year; some day 
when we all get together it will be $600. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


Long, leisurely, luxurious tours. Small 
parties. Splendidleadership. Booklet ready. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65-H Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England; near Boston; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Voice and Harmony 


under eminent teachers. For particulars address 
C-22, CHRrisT1AN REGISTER. 


ATTENTION, YE SHOALERS 


AND ALL FRIENDS ! 


A Garden Fete for the benefit of the Shoals 
Association will be held under the auspices of the 
Marlboro Shoalers, at the home of Mrs. Charles 
W. Curtis, Hosmer Street, Marlboro, on Saturday, 
September 23, from 10 to 5 o’clock. Admission 
50 cents. Sandwiches, ice-cream, cake, and candy 
will be on sale, 


A Sports Committee has been appointed and a 


regular Shoals jubilation will be held. 


Let all roads lead to Lake Farm, Hosmer Street 
(off Boston-Worcester State Road) on that day. 
Everybody invited. 
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THE MAC DUFFIE: SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium, Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
‘Two years secretarial course. 35 girls. 12 teachers. 


Principals: JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 
rincipa’s* “MRS, JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS 


After your vacation, when you wish THE REG- 
ISTER sent once more to your usual address, please 


send present and regular addresses two weeks in 
advance to 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPHL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, September 10, morning 
service at 10.45 a.m. Dr. Brown will preach, 
Church open 9 to 12 daily. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the sum- 
mer. Union Services at King’s Chapel every 
Sunday morning at 10.45. This church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STRHET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rey. Chester A. Drummond, 
Channing Religious Society, Newton, Mass., 
will preach. The South Congregational So- 
ciety and the Church of the Disciples will 
unite with the Arlington Street Church for 
the summer. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rey. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. During the summer the 
Society will unite with the First Church and 
Ge Chapel in holding services at King's 

apel. 
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